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MILHAUD and MENOTTI 
OPERAS in PHILADELPHIA 


DRESDEN HAS PREMIERE 
Of 'MASSIMILLA DONI'' 








In Her Third Season at the Metropolitan, the Annericam Soprano Created for This 
Country the Role of Pompilia in Hagemamn's ‘Capensacchi’, Besides Appearing as 
Marguerite in ‘Faust’ and Giuletts im “Tales of Hofmann’. She Has Toured Widely 


as a Recitalist and as Soloist at Leading Festivals 
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Hello, Amerie 
as He Arrives on the Queen Mary fer 
Returns to England 


Bartlett, Tenor 
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Pictures, In 


Not a Scene from ‘Parsifal’, Although the Hero Is the Same, but a Glimpse of 
the Host, Hostess and Some of the Guests at Lauritz Melchior's Birthday Party 
Mrs. Melchior Is in the Centre at the Front 
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Cosme-Siee ys the Sunshine of Santa Barbara 


ompanist, Edward McArthur 
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Easter to Mario Chamlee and Ruth Miller (Mrs. Chamlee) Means 
Coloring Easter Eggs 





And Easter to Estelle Liebling, Voice 
Teacher, Means Planting Hyacinths with 
Her Pupil, Jessica Dragonette 
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Founded in 1898 by JoHNn C. FreuND 





FIVE TO SHARE BATON 
IN 20TH SEASON 
AT STADIUM 


Philharmonic-Symphony to 
Give Nightly Concerts for 
Eight Weeks—Opera and Bal- 
let Included in Plans 


Series Begins June 23 


Golschmann to Conduct First 
Fortnight — Reiner, Rauden- 
bush, Smallens and Van 
Hoogstraten to Follow—More 
Funds Needed 


HE twentieth season of the Stad 
Concerts in New York 
in 1918 to produce cultural 





ment for the soldiers and sailors du 
the World War, will open on Wednes- 
day evening, June 23, an ntinu 
nightly for eight weeks, concluding 
on Tuesday evening, Aug. 17. There 
will be hive OO xctors VI adm 
Golschman1 Frit Reiner George 
King Raudenbush, Willem wan Hoog 
straten and Alexander Smallenms. As 
in recent seasons peras and ballets 
will be included in the schedule 
dition to symphony programs by the 
New York Philharmonic-Symph 
according to announcement made by th 
chairman of the Stadiw “onecerts 
Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer 
Viadimir Golschmam — the St 
Louis Symphony will officiate for the 
first fortnight. He will be followed 
Fritz Reiner, who will return fr 
London, after conducting special Cor 
nation performances at the Covent Gar- 
len Opera, in time to take up his baton 
at the Stadium for three ks ¢g 
— — : 
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CHICAGO CITY OPERA 


New Artists Added te Roster— 
Revivals and Novelties 
Enlarge Repertoire 


Cuicaco, April 5.—The p nar 
innouncement of the 1937 season of th 
Chicago City Opera Company discloses 
many new names and important pr 
luctions planned 

Among the simgers are listed 
Dosia, sopran t the Paris Oper 
Conngue; Andre Bourdin tenor 
he Opéra-Comique and rent Gar 
en; Erna Sack, « ratura s 
he Dresden Oper Feodor 
Russian bass; Kirsten Flagst I 
‘ons, Lotte Lehmann, Gertrad Wetter 
gren, Em 1 List, G ett 





Jaynes, Sonia Shar1 
lohn Charles Thomas 
losephine Ant 
Della Chiesa, Eleanor La M 


rence Tibbett, M 


Sevensennenivenentner 


Audition Winners Celebrate 


Victory 





Thomas L. Thomas and Maxine Stellman, Who Received Contracts to Sing during the Coming 
Spring Season at the Metropolitan, Are Shown with Edward Johnson, General Manager of the 
Opera, Who Helps Miss Stellman to a Piece of Victory Cake 


Hoepnneneccnnnnaneneneassnenssenaeonseiaitin Heseenanenenensesveneaneeny 
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REVIVAL OF ‘MAROUF’ FOR SPRING SEASON 


Rabaud Work to Be Presented 
in English with Mario Cham- 
lee in Name Part—Damrosch 
Premiere on May 12 
‘\ AROUF, Cobbler of Cairo’, by 
4 Henri Rabaud, former conductor 
t the Paris Opéra Comique and of the 
Boston Symphony, will be revived in 
New York for the first time in twenty 


PLANS NEW SEASON 


lraubel, Ruth Ford, Jane Ross, Charles 
Kullmann, Marjorie Lawrence, Anna 
Leskaya, Tito Schipa, Joseph Bento- 
hi Morelli and Ezio Pinza. 
The season will open on Oct. 30 with 
Aida’, sung by Elisabeth Rethberg, 
me. Wettergren and Giovanni Marti- 


= 7 
Carlo 


Strauss’s ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ 
will be revived with Mmes. Lehmann 
ind Wettergren and Mr. List. Mme. 


Cigna will make her debut in ‘Norma’. 
Miss Dosia and Mr. Bourdino will 
take their debuts in Massenet’s ‘Manon’. 
1d will later be heard in a revival of 
\Montemezzi’s ‘L’Amore dei Tre Re’. 


Mme. Flagstad will make her first 
pearance in ‘Tristan und Isolde’ with 
Mr. Mek and Mme. Wettergren. 
uliapi vill sing ‘Boris Godounoff’ 

th Eugene Goossens as guest con- 
tor. Miss Jaynes will be heard in 

eo and Juliet’ and Humperdinck’s 


Hansel and Gretel’ will be sung in Eng 
Andre Kostelanetz will be 


ALBERT? 


guest 
GOLDBERG 


years during the Metropolitan Opera 
Company’s Spring season, of which Lee 
Pattison is the director. 

It will be sung in English for the 
first time at the Metropolitan and Mario 
Chamlee, tenor, will be heard in the title 
role, which he has sung abroad. The 
part was originally written for tenor. 
When the work was given at the Metro- 
politan in French, on Dec. 19, 1917, for 
the first time, the part was revised for 
baritone, and was sung by Giuseppe De 
Luca. The translator of the libretto has 
not yet been announced. ‘Marouf’ had 
its premiere in Paris at the Opéra 
Comique in 1914. 

The season will open on May 3 with 
Gounod’s ‘Faust’, which will be fol- 
lowed during the first week by ‘La 
3ohéme’, ‘Il Trovatore’, and ‘The Bar- 
tered Bride’. The last-named again will 
be sung in English. 

On May 12 Walter Damrosch’s “The 
Man Without A Country’, based upon 
Edward Everett Hale’s book of the 
same title, will have its world premiere. 
Arthur Carron, English tenor, will sing 
the title role. The opera is in English. 


Radio Audition Winners Named 


Thomas Llyfnwy Thomas, baritone of 
Scranton, Pa., and Maxine Stellman, 
soprano of Brattleboro, Vt., twenty- 
four and twenty-seven years old respec- 
tively, were the winners of the second 
annual radio auditions of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company 

Contracts both for 
addition, a 
from the 
page 8) 


were awarded to 
the coming season and, in 
check for $1,000 each 

(Continued on 
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INDIANAPOLIS READY 
FOR FEDERATION 
BIENNIAL 


Twentieth Convention of Music 
Clubs to Hear Noted Artists 
and Ensembles in Week’s 
Session 


Local Groups Participate 


National Symphony Under 
Kindler to Give Two Pro- 
grams — Thomas, Frantz, 


Rubinstein, Ganz and Maier 
Among Soloists 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 5 
By PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 


IVIC and musical organizations are 
engaged in a concerted effort to 
make the festival sponsored by the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs at the 
biennial convention from April 23 to 
April 29 a success. Under the direction 
of Theodore B. Griffith of the citizens 
advisory committee, various campaigns 
are in progress. Mrs. Frederick Ster- 
ling is executive chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. A group of teams has 
been formed to sell season tickets and 
another group of hostesses to extend 
welcome to the visitors. On Monday, 
April 5, the official campaign opens with 
a luncheon at the Arthur Jordan School 
of Music when the Rabbi Morris Feuer- 
licht will be the speaker. These lunch- 
eon meetings for festival workers will 
be held on successive Mondays, April 12 
and 19. The Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce will be represented by different 
members acting on the house commit- 
tee during the concert at the 
Indiana Theatre. 
Rehearsals are in 
Indianapolis 
Schaefer, 


season 


session for the 
Symphony, Ferdinand 
conductor; the Burroughs 
Concert Choir, Jane Johnson-Bur- 
roughs, director, and the Arsenal 
Technical chorus with J. Russell Pax- 
ton, director. The features of the open- 
ing night concert which will follow 
the Federation Banquet at the Clay- 
pool Hotel, include the Pageant of 
States, the delegates forming a line of 
march, each state carrying its banner 
and marching to the Grand March from 
‘Tannhauser’ played by the symphony 
orchestra. 

Besides the musical attractions there 
will be various entertainments during 
the sessions, including a Past Presi- 
dents’ Frolic, open to the public, to be 
held in the Riley room of the Hotel 
Claypool. Not included in the season 
tickets are the Junior day activities 
when the massed orchestras and choruses 
are heard in concert. Rudolph Ganz 
is to conduct orchestras 

A musical highlight of the week will 
be the appearance of the National Sym 
phony under Hans Kindler and the 
premiere by this organization of a new 
symphonic composition by John Powell 
Virginia composer, which the Federa 

(Continued on page 34) 
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HUTCHESON SUCCEEDS ERSKINE AS JUILLIARD HEAD 





Oscar Wagner Becomes Dean of 
New York School as Noted 
Pianist Takes Over Post Re- 
signed by Author 
After ten years of service, Dr. John 

Erskine resigned as president of the 

Juilhard x of Music in New York 

on March 28. He will be succeeded by 

the dean, Ernest Hutcheson, and Oscar 

Wagener, assistant dean of the Gradu- 

ate School and also in charge of the 

Institute of Musical Art, has been ap- 

pointed dean of both branches of the 

school. 

Dr. Erskine resigned, according to a 
announcement, in order to devote 
all of his time to his writing. It is ex- 
pected that he will continue as a director 

f the school and also of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, a post he has oc- 
cupied since 1935 when the Juilliard 

School interests, assisting the Metro- 

politan Opera in its financial straits, as- 

sumed a voice in its policies. 

Dr. Erskine became chairman of the 
administrative committee of the Juilliard 
School in 1927 and was appointed presi- 
dent the following year. He is best 
known as the author of ‘Helen of Troy’, 
a Satirical treatment of the classical 
legend, and other similar novels. He 
wrote the books for two operas pro- 
duced at the Juilliard School, ‘Jack and 
the Beanstalk’ and ‘Helen Retires’. 
The first of these also had performances 
on Broadway and in Chicago. 

Mr. Hutcheson, who succeeds as 
president, is a native of Melbourne, 
Australia, a graduate of the Leipzig 
Conservatory and Oberlin College, and 
kas made tours in both Europe and 
\merica as a concert pianist. He has 
appeared in the latter with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, the New 
York Symphony and other leading or- 
chestras. With Dr. Erskine, he was ap- 
pointed to the Board of the Metropolitan 
Opera, in 1935. 


RODZINSKI KEEPS 
CLEVELAND POST 


Will Conduct Seventeen of 
Twenty Programs for 
Next Season 


CLEvELAND, April 5.—The manage- 
ment of the Cleveland Orchestra has 
announced that twenty pairs of sym- 
phony concerts will be given next 
season—the twentieth in its history and 
the fifth under Artur Rodzinski. 

The participation of Dr. Rodzinski 
in the symphony programs in the or- 
chestra of the National Broadcasting 
Company in association with Toscanini 
has received the hearty co-operation of 
the Cleveland board of directors, a 
schedule having been mutually worked 
out whereby Dr. Rodzinski will conduct 
seventeen of Cleveland’s twenty sym- 
phony programs and all of its concerts 
on tour. 


press 








Parisian Organists Honor Guilmant 

Parts, April 1—On the centenary of 
the birth of Alexandre Guilmant, which 
occurred on March 12, a concert of his 
works was given at the Eglise de la 
Trinité where he was organist from 
1871 to 1891. Organists taking part in- 
cluded Olivier Meesiaen, Ludovic Panel, 
Marcel Dupré, Edouard Mignan, Joseph 
Bonnet, Alexandre Cellier, Georges 
Jacob and Abel Decaux. 





Albert Peterson 
Oscar Wagner 





Ernest Hutcheson 


KANSAS CITY RETAINS KRUEGER AS LEADER 


Conductor and Orchestra Win 
Ovation at Final Concerts 
of the Season 


Kansas City, April 5—The Kansas 
City Philharmonic and Karl Krueger, 
its conductor, received unmistakable evi- 
dence at the season’s final concerts of 
the deep regard and affection their 
Thursday and Friday evening audiences 
have for them. Ovations were tendered 
to both Mr. Krueger and the orchestra 
after a program which surpassed in gen- 
eral performance their past offerings. 
This request program included Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fifth Symphony, two Wagner 
excerpts, the Prelude and Finale from 
‘Tristan und Isolde’ and the Overture to 
‘Tannhauser’, Strauss’s ‘Blue Danube’ 
Waltz as an extra number, and Enesco’s 
Roumanian Rhapsody. Powell Groner, 
chairman of the board of directors, an- 
nounced Mr. Krueger’s continuance as 
conductor of the Philharmonic and paid 


tribute to Conrad Mann, city manager, 
Judge H. F. McElroy and others for 
their loyal support of the orchestra. Not 
the least portion of praise was bestowed 
upon Mr. Krueger. The orchestra left, 
after the final pair of concerts, for an 
extensive tour. 

The announcement at the final concert 
of the Robert Quick String Quartet of 
the continuance of its excellent series 
was met with genuine enthusiasm by the 
subscribers. They warmly applauded 


WESTCHESTER LISTS 


Philadelphia Orchestra Under 
Ormandy to Take Part in 
Thirteenth Season 
Wuite Prarns, N. Y., April 
Programs for the three days of the 1937 
Westchester Music Festival, in which 
the Philadelphia Orchestra will take 


- 
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WHITHORNE SYMPHONY HAS PREMIERE 


New Work Is Brought Out by 
Cincinnati Symphony 
Under Goossens 


CINCINNATI, April 5. — Emerson 
Whithorne’s new Symphony No. 2, in 
F Minor, was played for the first time 
anywhere on March 19 by the Cincin- 
nati Symphony under Eugene Goossens. 
Incidentally, Mr. Goossens and the same 
orchestra had given the premiere of Mr. 
Whithorne’s First Symphony _ three 
years ago. The new work heard last 
month aroused keen interest and was 
received with real enthusiasm, indicat- 
ing that it could not be classed as a 
mere ephemeral novelty. An impressive 
feature of the symphony is its com- 
pactness. This is seen not only in its 
form, in the manner in which its de- 
velopment proceeds throughout the three 
movements from material given largely 
in the introduction to the first: but also 
in a rich and full orchestration which 
avoids the use of startling effects, and 
in a prevalent grayness of tonal color, 
which in some remarkable fashion 
achieves diversity and unity at the same 


time. It is a work which creates a de- 
sire in the auditor for a rehearing. The 
composer was present at the perfor- 
mance and expressed gratification over 
the painstaking interpretation. 

Bronislaw Huberman was the soloist 
at this concert, playing Tchaikovsky’s 
Violin Concerto. Mr. Huberman’s ar- 
tistry surmounted the annoying handi- 
cap, early in the first movement, of a 
broken string. 

The rest of the program consisted of 
Dvorak’s “Carnival” Overture and three 
excerpts from Berlioz’s ‘Damnation of 
Faust’. 

Holy Week was graced by the cus- 
tomary brace of concerts, March 25 and 
27, with an exclusively orchestral pro- 
eram, of which the most conspicuous 
part was Sibelius’s powerful Symphony 
No. 1 in E Minor. Its almost Slavic 
emotional tumult and its dynamic in- 
ward power were set forth by conductor 
and orchestra. In deference to the spirit 
of the season, the first part of the pro- 
gram was given over to excerpts from 
Waener’s ‘Parsifal’ and Franck’s Sym- 
phonic Poem, ‘Redemption’. 

RIcHARD LEIGHTON 





Dr. John Erskine 


senna 


works by Haydn, Schubert and Dvorak, 
on Jan. 3lst, in the Lounge of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City. 
3eginning next October local 
cal activities will be augmented by 
launching of a new Kansas City Con 
cert Series, to include appearances by 
Jascha Heifetz, Ruth Slenscynski, Lily 


Trt usi = 
the 


Pons, the Jooss Ballet, Richard Crooks 
and the two-piano team, Vronsky and 
Babin. George Gok una n, director of the 
Municipal Auditorium, has chosen Jay 
Howard as manager of this new series 
which will be given in Music Hall 


BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


FESTIVAL PROGRAMS 


part, have just been announced by Mrs 
Valentine Everit Ma acy of ye Ra 
president of the Westcl hester Music Fes 
tival Association. Hugh Ross, conduc- 
tor of the Schola Cantorum of New 
York, who was 1 music director of the 
Festival last year, will direct orchestra 


and chorus on Th ursday, May 20 and 


Saturday, May 22, and Eugene Or 
mandy will lead the Philadelphia Or 
chestra on Friday, May 21, in a syr 
phonic program. This is the first ti 


one of the major orchestras h as ‘een en 
caged for the Westchester Fes 
which now enters its civtount season 

The other officers of the Festival As- 
sociation are Edward P. Prezzano of 
Mt. Vernon, vice-president; Mrs. Jane 
Deeter Rippin of Ossining, vice-presi- 
dent: A. K. Bowes of White Plains 
treasurer; and Mrs. R. M. Lederer of 
Mt. Vernon, secretary. 

The programs in detail are: 


May 20—Waener Operatic Worl 
Assembly of the Knights, “Parsifal” 
Finale of Act I “Lohengrin” 
Solo Quintet, Chorus. and Orchestra 
The Rhinemaidens’ Song, “Goétterdimmerung” 
Chorale and Finale from “Die Meistersinger’ 
oists, Chorus, and Orchestra 
Wey i—dieetene Concent 
Prelude 2 ad Fu gue in F Minor. .Bach-Cai 
“Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring... Bach-Cailliet 
Symphony No. 7 in A Major Beethoven 
Three Poems for becbadion. McDor 
Firebird Suite Stravinsky 
May 22—Choral Works 
Psalmus Hungaric Kodaly 
Tenor. Chorus nd Orchectr 
Kubla Khan—Tone Poem for orchestra 
Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair) Stephen 
When Nellie Was Lads Foster 
He’s Gone Away Face the 
Ephrat Clokey 
The Rio Grande C. Lamber* 
Piano orus. and Or . 
The Yeomen of the Guard 
Gilbert S 
Finale from A T 
We Never Sl Bow Dow 
Maccabeus’ Hande 
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Philadelphia Hears Premieres 


Milhaud’s ‘Le Pauvre Matelot’ 
and Menotti’s ‘Amelia al Ballo’ 
in Double Bill under Curtis In- 
stitute Auspices—Two Works 
in English Offer Strong Con- 
trasts in Mood and Style 

PHILADELPHIA, April 1. 
NE of the notable events of the sea- 
son took place in the Academy of 

Music on April | when the first Ameri- 

can performances of Darius Milhaud’s 

‘Le Pauvre Matelot’ (libretto by Jean 

Cocteau) and Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 

‘Amelia al Ballo’ (text by the com- 

poser) were given before a capacity 

audience. Presented under the auspices 
of the Curtis Institute of Music and 
conducted by Fritz Reiner, both operas 
were sung in English, the translation 
of Cocteau’s text being made by Lor- 
raine Noel Finley, and that of Menotti’s 
book by George Mead. The orchestra 
was the Curtis Symphony, made up of 

Institute students and graduates, and 

included in the casts and chorus were 

present or former vocal students. 

It would be difficult to find two stage 
works more strongly contrasted in char 
acter, mood, style and musical idiom 
than these which made an unusually in 
teresting double bill. ‘Le Pauvre 
Matelot’, first staged at the Paris Opera 
Comique in 1927, is described by Mil- 
haud as a “Lament in Three Acts” (al 
though it was listed as a one-act opera 
in three scenes at the performance under 
review). Belonging to the realistic 
genre, the work is tragic, even sordid 
in character, the action terminating in a 
brutal hammer murder. The story re- 
lated briefly is: In a French seaport 
town the wife of a sailor who has been 
absent fifteen years maintains a small 
bar. A neighbor long a friend of the 
family offers her marriage, but still lov- 
ing her husband and believing that he 
will return, she refuses. The same 
night the sailor does return, but hesi- 
tant about entering his home, goes to 
the neighbor’s house for the night. The 
following evening he goes to his wife’s 
door, knocks and is admitted, the wife 
not recognizing him. He tells her that 
he is an acquaintance of her husband 
who is on his way homeward, journey- 
ing at night in order to avoid the police 
who are seeking him because of his 
debts. The husband, still concealing his 
identity shows the wife a valuable pearl 
necklace, telling her that a woman as 
attractive as herself could easily find 
ways of making money. She takes the 
pearls, holds them a moment and then 
returns them. The husband deeplv 
moved, asks if he may stay the night, 
and a bed is prepared. Brooding on 
her hushand’s troubles the wife deter- 
mines to murder the “friend”, take the 
necklace and help her husband when he 
gets home. As the sailor sleeps she 
steals into the room and kills him with 
a hammer. 


Set to Modernistic Music 


This gruesome business has been set 
to somewhat acerb music which is verv 
modern in melodic line, harmonization 
(polytonality being generously em- 
ploved), and orchestration, Milhaud 
using his means with effectiveness. 
However, on a first hearing, the work, 
which was excellently projected on the 
whole, did not appeal greatly musically, 
although it held the attention and af- 
forded features of interest. 

Anna Leskaya was heard as the Wife; 
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Daum as Amelia in the Menotti Opera 


Fritz Krueger, as the Sailor; Leonard 
Treash, as the Father, and Percival 
Dove, as the Neighbor. Each met the 
none-too-grateful vocal requirements 
and dramatic exactions of his or her 
role commendably, Madame Leskaya’s 
part presenting the greatest opportunity. 
A modern stage-setting, designed by 
Donald Oenslager, as well as a well- 
devised lighting scheme, served in em- 
phasizing the moods of the opera. The 
performance was cordially received. 

In theme, treatment, and music as 
well as the virtually unanimous en- 
thusiasm of its reception ‘Amelia al 
Ballo’ stood forth in sharp contrast to 
the Milhaud opus, and this impressed 
one as a little one-act masterpiece. 
Menotti, a young Italian composer, 
twentv-five vears old, and a graduate of 
the Curtis Institute of Music, has writ- 
ten a work in the best traditions of 
opera buffa, the plot being replete with 
genuinely comic situations, and the 
music, scored with fine skill, delighting 
in its melodiousness, sparkle, and ap- 
propriateness to the text. The appeal of 
the music was apparent at once in a 
joyous and bustling overture which was 
greeted with prolonged applause. Inci- 
dentally this prelude, which was splen- 
didly played by the orchestra under 
Mr. Reiner’s baton (as was the entire 
score) seemed a worthwhile item for 
concert-programs. 

Characterized by Menotti as “a 
whimsical satire on women”, the opera, 
(completed last vear) deals with the 
burning desire of Amelia, a Milanese 
lady of the bourgeoisie, to attend an im- 
portant ball. In the course of the action 
her husband discovers that she has a 
lover, whose name is obtained (after a 
scene) bv a promise to “take Amelia 
to the ball”. The lover comes into the 
plav by way of the balcony when the 
husband goes up to shoot him. Presently 
the hushand returns and finds the lover 
who has hidden in the meantime. The 
revolver jams and the lover gets ready 
for fisticuffs, but the husband prevails 
on him to “talk things over”. Mean- 


Anna Leskaya as the Wife in Milhaud's ‘Le 
Pauvre Matelot', Faithfully Tending Bar Until 
Her Sailor Husband Returns. Inset, Margaret 


sennesentinenn ' 


while Amelia, getting more and more 
impatient, demands that her husband 
take her to the ball. On his refusal she 
breaks a vase over his head, knocking 
him unconscious. Her calls for help 
bring the police. She accuses her lover 
of the assault. He is carried off to jail, 
the husband is taken to the hospital, and 
Amelia is carried off to the ball by the 
chief of police. 

The performance and production were 
admirable and just to the stage require- 
ments and music of Menotti’s felicitous 
piece. Margaret Daum was pleasing in 
voice and action in the role of Amelia. 
Conrad Mayo and William Martin were 
good as the Husband and the Lover; 
and Leonard Treash was acceptable as 
the Chief of Police. Others in the cast 
were: Edwina Eustis, Amelia’s Friend; 
Wilburta Horn, a Cook; Charlotte 
Daniels, a Maid; and Luke Scott, Nick 
Parker, Thomas Carter, Bill Banks, 
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NAUMBURG FOUNDATION 
NAMES FOUR WINNERS 


Will Present Two Young Pianists, a 
’Cellist and a Singer in Debut 
Recitals Next Season 


Four young artists chosen from a 
field of 125 applicants in the thirteenth 
annual competition conducted by the 
Walter A. Naumburg Musical Founda- 
tion will be presented in debut recitals 
in New York next season under the 
auspices of the Foundation. These win 
ners of the audition are: 

Ida Krehm, pianist, pupil of Rudolph 
Ganz: Jorge Bolet, pianist, pupil of 
David Saperton; Pauline Pierce, mezzo- 
soprano pupil of Mme. Schoen Rene, 
and Morris Bialkin, ’cellist, pupil of 
Percy Such. 

The preliminary auditions were con- 
ducted by the National Music League 
of New York and resulted in the selec- 
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Operas 


Gian-Carlo Menotti, the 
Composer (Right) and 
Fritz Reiner, the Conduc- 
tor, Lock over the Score 
of ‘Amelia al Ballo’. Be- 
low, a Scene from the 
Philadelphia Production, 
Designed by Donald 
Oenslager 


Joseph Maronne, Bill Hecht and Mott 
Richards. The chorus numbering about 
thirty, and employed by Menotti for 
commentary (somewhat in the fashion 
of the classic Greek plays) was excel- 
lent in vocal ensemble and action. Mr. 
Oenslager’s setting—a stage within a 
stage—was apt in design to the char- 
acter and period (Milan, 1900) of the 
opera. 

At the end of the performance there 
was an outburst of vociferous applause 
which was shared by the composer, 
principals, Mr. Reiner, Dr. Ernst 
Toseph Maria Lert,  stage-director. 
When Mr. Menotti finally appeared 
alone he received a thunderous ovation, 
convincing proof of the success of his 
opera in the opinion of the audience. 

The New York premiere of both 
operas will take place on April 11, as a 
benefit for the Henry Street Settlement 
Music School. Wutt1am E. Smita 
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tionlof twenty-five candidates for appear- 
ance before the Naumburg Foundation’s 
final audition committee of judges. 
These judges who named the winners 
after hearing the twenty-five finalists 
were Walter Spalding, of Harvard, 
chairman; Wallace Goodrich, of the 
New England Conservatory; Bruce 
Simonds, of Yale; Adolfo Betti, for- 
merly head of the Flonzaley Quartet, 
and Mme. Povla Frijsh, distinguished 
singer. 





Kirsten Flagstad to Make Screen Debut 


Kirsten Flagstad, of the Metropilitan 
Opera, has signed a contract with Para- 
mount and will make her screen debut 
in ‘The Big Broadcast of 1938’, which 
it is planned to release in the early fall 
The operatic interlude in which she is 
to appear will be made in the Eastern 
service studio in Astoria. L. I. The sets, 
designed and built in Hollywood, will be 
shipped east in May. 














Landesman 


PRESENT CONDUCTOR 


Artur Rodzinski, in His Fourth Season 


ORE closely identified, perhaps, 

with educational music and 

projects designed to broaden 
popular interest in serious music than 
any other major symphonic body in the 
country, the Cleveland Orchestra can 
trace its origin more or less directly to 
the public school system of the city. 
Now nineteen years old, the orchestra is 
in its fourth season under the baton of 
Artur Rodzinski, who is appearing as 
guest conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony this year. Carl J. 
Vosburgh is manager of the orchestra 
as well as of Severance Hall, home of 
the symphony. 

For twenty years before the orchestra 
came into being, Adella Prentiss 
Hughes had been bringing visiting musi- 
cal attractions to Cleveland, including 
most of the leading orchestras of 
America. Three years before the found- 
ing of the orchestra, these performances 
came under the sponsorship of the Musi- 
cal Arts Association, in which Mrs. 
Hughes had the co-operation of a num- 
ber of music-loving and public-spirited 
citizens. 

There were orchestras in Cleveland 
before the advent of the present organ- 
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MERICA’S NOTABLE ORC 


VI. 


THE CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 
The Story of Nineteen Years of Symphonic 


Progress in a Centre of Industry 


By Ronavp F. Ever 





Standiford 


FIRST CONDUCTOR 
Nikolai Sokoloff, in Charge from 1918 to 1933 


ization. For two or three years be 
tween 1888 and 1890, for instance, there 
functioned a Philharmonic Orchestra 
under the baton of Emil Ring. Then 
there were three concerts a season for 
a couple of years around 1900 by the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, con 
ducted by Johann Beck. Another Cleve 
land Symphony Orchestra, the longest 
lived of all, made its appearance in 1901 
and continued until 1912 under the joint 
direction of Messrs. Beck and Ring. 
This group gave Sunday popular con 
certs promoted first by Conrad Mizer 
and later by a committee recruited from 
the musicians’ union and the citizenry. 

Later on, the orchestra was taken 
ever by Newton D. Baker, as Mayor of 
Cleveland, and re-named the Cleveland 
Municipal Orchestra. The conductor 


then was Christian Timner, and con 


certs went on for two or three years in 
the Hippodrome and, during the sum- 
mer, in the parks. These bodies had a 
place in the scheme of things musically 
in their time, bit they cannot properly 
be regarded as progenitors of the 
present orchestta. 

In 1918 Nikolai Sokoloff was engaged 
by the association to come te Cleve- 
land to make a survey of music in the 
public schools and lay out a plan for in- 
strumental teaching. A Catholic church 
approached Mrs. Hughes regarding 
music for a bénefit concert at about the 
same time Mrs. Hughes responded 
with an orchestra of fifty-seven under 
the sponsorship of the Musical Arts As- 
sociation, with Mr. Sokoloff as conduc- 
tor. So deep an impression did the 
performance make that it was repeated 
ten days later, and with the same effect 
It became apparent that this body of 
players should contine to function as 
the Cleveland Orchestra. It did. Con- 
certs were undertaken in the public 
schools for the benefit of parents as 
well as children and the American Steel 
and Wire Company bought four con- 
certs held in Gray’s Arn 
ing the tickets among 

Mr. Sokoloff 
young but by n 
musician. His ¢ 
heard him as conductor of summer con 
certs in Cincinnati for which he had 
been engaged after successful debut 
performance in New York. Born near 
Kieff, Russia, he came early to Americ 
with his parents. He studied violin 
his father and with Charles Martin 
Loeffler, and at the age 
a scholarship in the Yak 


ory, distribut- 
its emploves 
Cleveland 


inexperienced 


came t 


) Means 


; alg? 
leveland sponsors first 


of thirteen took 


School yf 


Music. After a period as violinist in 
the Boston Symphony, he went to the 
Pacific Coast where he organized the 


Innisfail String Quartet in San Fran- 
cisco and was conductor of the Phil- 


harmonic Orchestra, an ill-fated organ- 


13 


ization which clashed with the elder San 
Francisco Svmphony and eventually dis- 


THE CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA AND DR. RODZINSKI 


HESTRAS 





Strauss 


BENEFACTOR 
Long Severance Gave 
for the Cause 


John Millions 


banded. His first conductorial appear- 
ance in New York followed a short span 
in France during the war when he was 
violin soloist with a Y.M.C.A. enter- 
tainment contingent. 

Sokoloff built the Cleveland Orchestra 
gradually but securely. During the first 
season he began to import players for 
important berths including such men as 
Victor de ‘cellist, and Philip 
Kirchner, oboist, who still hold the first 
hairs of their today. In its 


(,omez, 


sections 


rst season also the orchestra began to 
tour. It appeared at the Oberlin May 
Festival and concerts were given dur- 
ng the summer in Pittsburgh and 
+a 
The tours were extended to six states 
the third season. In the last eighteen 


seasons the orchestra has visited twenty- 

ur us well as Canada and Cuba. 
\ unique undertaking extraneous to the 
series of stage per- 
formances with the Neighborhood Play 


States 


schedule was the 


house of New York of various sym- 
phonic compositions by Bloch, Borodin, 
Debussy, Enesco, Griffes, Janssen, 


Loeffler, Rabaud and Richard Strauss. 
The home concerts were transferred 
from Gray’s Armory to Masonic Hall 
where they remained for twelve years. 

The close association of the orchestra 


bod es 
eae - th 


Longley 














An Early 





DONOR AND EXECUTIVE 


Dudley S. Blossom, President of the 
Musical Arts Association 


and the city schools, established in the 
beginning, has continued to the present 
and has been productive of many mutual 
benefits. Inaugurated by Sokoloff, the 
concerts gravitated to Arthur Shepherd, 
who became Sokoloff’s assistant in 1920; 
they remained in his hands for eight 
years. He was succeeded by Rudolph 
Ringwall, who is now associate conduc- 
tor. About 30,000 Cleveland children 
attend the yearly series of educational 
concerts, and they come armed with 
ten hours of preparation garnered in 
their class rooms from copious study 
material remarkably well prepared by 
the supervisor of music appreciation in 
the schools, Lillian Luverne Baldwin. 

Nineteen performances of five pro 
grams are given during the season, and 
the music thus presented forms the basis 
of the annual music memory and ap 
preciation contest which is under the 
guidance of the orchestra’s women’s 
committee. Even on tour the Cleveland 
Orchestra does not forget its potential 
patrons among the youngsters; 120 con 
certs for children have been given by 
the orchestra in communities outside ot 
Cleveland. 

Adults also get a share in the ap- 
preciation work. Some 600 women hold 
weekly study classes in which they 
familiarize themselves with music of the 
regular symphonic programs. 

An additional and unique service to 
the youth of Cleveland was the fur- 
nishing of members of the orchestra 
personnel to teach instrumental music in 
the schools. Through this procedure the 
instrumental division of public school 
music was founded in the city under the 
supervision of Russell V. Morgan, now 
for more than thirteen years directing 
supervisor of all Cleveland public 
school music. Until the education sys- 
tem was prepared to take over the work, 
the Musical Arts Association paid the 
salaries of these teachers. 

The sponsoring agent of the Cleve 
land Orchestra since its inception has 
been the Musical Arts Association, or- 
ganized in 1915. The first president, 
David Z. Norton, was succeeded in office 
by John Long Severance, destined to 
be one of the greatest benefactors in the 
history of symphony orchestras. Upon 
the death of Mr. Severance in 1936, 
Dudley S. Blossom, formerly vice-presi- 
dent, became head of the association and 
continues in that position today. Mrs. 
Hughes was manager for fifteen sea- 


sons. Her successor, Carl J. Vosburgh, 
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Cham pion of Educational Music 


Operas Given in Stage Form by 
the Orchestra 


HE Cleveland Orchestra has given 
thirty-four performances of four- 


teen operas in the last four seasons. 
Listed by seasons, they were the follow- 
ing : 

1933-34: 


‘The Secret of Suzanne’ . Wolf-Ferrari 


‘Tristan und Isolde’... 


janenele agner 
1934-35: 
SOO ec e, Wagner 
ee PPP ETE T TTT eee Wagner 
. £2 eee Verdi 
‘The Barber of Seville’........... Rossini 
SEE. ch dads baker eds ands ..++++Puccini 
‘Lady Macbeth of Mzensk’.. . Shostakovich 
1935-36: 
‘Der Rosenkavalier’..... .....R. Strauss 
EE. <0 c044 66040464646 cede Ge Bizet 
Die Fledermaus’ (English)....J. Strauss 
*Parsifal’ .. Wagner 
1936-37: 
‘Tannhauser’ ... Wagner 
‘Elektra’ . : ‘ ...R. Strauss 


was associated with Mrs. Hughes in the 
management for ten years. 

The tenth anniversary concert on 
Dec. 11, 1928, brought the momentous 
announcement from Mr. Blossom that 
Mr. and Mrs. Severance had presented 
the orchestra with $1,000,000 to build a 
hall. Mrs. Severance, however, died the 
following year before construction of the 
building got under way. Her husband, 
deciding to make the auditorium a 
memorial to Mrs. Severance, more than 
doubled the original gift. The result of 
this unusual generosity was one of the 
most beautiful, well-appointed and ser- 
viceable orchestral auditoriums in the 
country, Severance Hall, located on 
ground provided at University Circle by 
Western Reserve University. The pre- 
sentation ceremony took place on Feb. 5 
1931. Sokoloff conducted the orchestra 
in the Bach-Goedicke Passacaglia, 
Loeffler’s ‘Evocation’, commissioned fot 
this occasion, and Bhams’s First Sym- 
phony. 

Another epoch-making achievement of 
this tenth season was the endowment 
fund of more than $2,500,000 obtained 
by campaign under the leadership of 
Mr. Blossom among the people of the 
city in the space of four months. 

Sokoloff resigned his conductorship in 
1933. He returned to the East and or- 
ganized his New York Orchestra which 
gave performances for two seasons in 


’ 





Trout-Ware 


Manhattan and at Sokoloti’s country 
home in Connecticut. In 1935 he was 
appointed director of the WPA Federal 
Music Project. 

Search for a new musical director led 
the Cleveland management to Los An- 
geles where notable things were being 
accomplished with the Philharmonic by 


Artur Rodzinski, a Polish musician of 
wide European’ experience Before 
coming to America, Rodzinski had 


served as conductor of the Lemberg and 
Warsaw and of the Warsaw 
Philharmonic. He had studied at the 
Vienna Academy of Music a1 
a doctorate from Vienna University. 
\mong his teachers were Marx and 
Schreker in composition; Sauer and 
Lalewicz in piano, and Schalk in con 
ducting. Before going to Los Angeles 
he had conducted concerts of the Phila 


opel as 


1 received 


delphia Orchestra as assistant Leo 
pold Stokowski 
The principal innovation of Rodzin 


ski’s Cleveland tenure thus far has beet 
the advent of full stage presentations of 
opera in the regular orchestral schedule 


Here Rodzinski’s past operatic experi- 
ence has been of great value and his 
productions have been received with 


much acclaim by opera-goers in Cleve 





Waite 


Home of the Cleveland Orchestra — Severance Hall 


Landesman 


Adella Prentiss Hughes (Left), Guiding Spirit in 
the Formative Period and Manager for Fif- 
teen Years 

Rudolph Ringwall (Centre), Assistant Conductor 


Carl J. Vosburgh, Manager of the Orchestra and 
of Severance Hall 


land and elsewhere. Beginning immedi- 
ately in his first season, 1933-34, Rod- 
zinski brought forth Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘The 
Secret of Suzanne’ and ‘Tristan und 
Isolde’, utilizing the full Cleveland Or- 
chestra and a large number of local 
singers augmented by guest artists. 

I'he American premiere in the follow - 
ing season of Shostakovich’s ‘Lady Mac 
beth of Mzensk’, a controversial work 
provoking wide discussion, gave na- 
tional prominence to Cleveland’s oper- 
atic doings. After successful perfor- 
mances at home, the entire production 
was moved to New York where it was 
presented with the same good fortune in 
the Metropolitan Opera House under 
the auspices of the League of Com- 
posers. Other operas for the year were 
Die Walktre’, ‘Die Meistersinger’, 
‘Otello’, ‘The Barber of Seville’ and 
“Tosca’. 

In 1935-36 ‘Der Rosenkavalier’, ‘Car- 
men’, “Die Fledermaus’ (in English) 
and ‘Parsifal’ were given. The current 
season has brought “Tannhauser’ and 
Richard Strauss’s ‘Elektra’, A total of 
thirty-four performances over all have 
been given. 

In a city which boasts several com- 
posers of note, the orchestra has al- 
ways taken a lively interest in modern 
composition, especially that of American 
stamp, and has given numerous premiere 
performances of contemporary works. 

The associate conductor, Mr. Ring- 
wall, is of American birth and was edu- 
cated at the New England Conservatory 
of Music. After study abroad he played 
in the Boston Symphony and the New 
York Philharmonic. His first Cleveland 
association was with the Cleveland 
String Quartet, organized by Sokoloff. 
In his present capacity he conducts not 
only the concerts for young people but 
also occasional subscription programs 
and special events. Last summer he 
was musical director and conductor of 
the Great Lakes Symphony series. 

The watch-word of the orchestra and 
its sponsors since the beginning has 
been “progress” in the most dynamic 
and energetic sense of the term. The 
insistent urge to make better music this 
year than last, to attract larger and bet- 
ter informed audiences, and to broaden 
the scope of the orchestra’s usefulness 
to the community has ever had full rein. 
Such an attitude is not unique but it is 
glowingly significant when it asserts it- 
self so unequivocally in a great indus- 
trial centre such as Cleveland. 











Flagstad Acclaimed as Isolde— 
House Sold Out for All 
Performances 


Boston, April 6.—One of the most 
briluant openings of an opera season in 
this city im recent years occurred on 
April 1 in the Boston Opera House 
when the Boston Upera Association in- 
augurated its thirteenth season with a 
periormance of “lristan und Isolde’ by 
the Metropolitan Opera of New York 
City. ‘The principais of the cast were 
Kirsten Flagstad, Karin Branzell, Laur- 
itz Melchior, Emanuel List and Julius 
Huehn. Artur Bodanzky conducted. 

Opera in Boston, as in other locali- 
ties, usually connotes two pageants— 
one in tront of the footlights and the 
other behind them, and unless the lis- 
tener belongs to that dreadful tribe 
known as “reviewers” interest may oc- 
casionally be divided. At this perior- 
mance, however, there was but one 
center of interest, seemingly, and that 
was Kirsten Flagstad, who gave a 
superb periormance despite a cruel 
handicap. Although to those near the 
stage it was obvious that she was mak- 
ing a supreme ettort to keep faith with 
her public, it was also obvious that only 
a voice possessing faultless technique 
could have carried through such a tre- 
mendous role without faltering. Mme. 
Flagstad has achieved more than one 
success in this city, but never has she 
more completely enthralled her listeners. 
It was also gratitying to note that as 
performances tollow one another, Mme. 
Flagstad continues to build a super- 
structure in the art of acting. Her 
Isolde this season surpassed in many 
small yet significant details that of last 
season. 


Mr. Melchior was in good voice and 
in the final act again achieved the effect 
which last year won him the enthusiastic 
approbation of the audience. Karin 
Branzell and Emanuel List again won 
an enviable ovation and Julius Huehn 
sang well and acted convincingly. 
There were curtain calls without num- 
ber for the singers and a just recog- 
nition of Artur Bodanzky’s discrimina- 
tion in conducting. 


Sponsored by Boston Association 


It seems fitting this year to include a 
word concerning those who, by giving 
of their time and resources, have made 
this thirteenth season of opera possible 
to Boston. To H. Wendell Endicott, 
president of the Boston Opera Associa- 
tion; to his associates Oliver Wolcott, 
Robert Cutler, Ex-Gov. Alvan T. 
Fuller, Wallace Goodrich, Director of 
the New England Conservatory of 
Music; George C. Lee, John R. 
Macomber and John E. Thayer, and to 
the 500 or more guarantors should be 
extended an appreciative word. It has 
been largely through the faith of this 
group in an opera project that Boston 
has experienced its brief annual season 
each spring. 

Although the Metropolitan Opera is 
not the only company which visits Bos- 
ton during the year, it is the only one 
equipped to present the Wagnerian 








WANTED—Prospectus of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company for the season of 
1930-1931, and for any seasons previous to 
1927-1928. Address 401, cio MUSICAL 
AMERICA, 113 West 57th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
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OPERA OPENS BRILLIANTLY IN BOSTON 





Blackstone 


Dr. Wallace a Member of the 


Goodrich, 


Opera Association Board 


music dramas in anything approaching 
an adequate production, and since the 
entire ‘Nibelungen Ring’ is being offered 
this season for the first time in years, 
Dr. Wallace Goodrich has found time 
to “do his bit” toward refreshing the 
memory of the public regarding this 
cycle, by giving a series of informal 
talks in Jordan Hall during March, 
calling to his assistance for illustrative 
purposes the New England Conserva- 
tory Orchestra, of which he is con- 
ductor. 


Houses Quickly Sold Out 


That Boston favors opera is patent by 
the alacrity with which the house has 
been sold out for each of the twelve 
performances, covering the ten-day sea- 
son. Last year Boston experienced just 
one week of opera; next year it seems 
rather obvious that an even two weeks 
might be safely attempted, since Mrs 
Davis-Chase, the indefatigable sub- 
scription manager, reports that literally 
hundreds of people were unable to pro- 
cure seats this year. 


The season promises to maintain the 
brilliance of its opening throughout the 
remaining eleven performances. Here 
is the roster of the operas scheduled for 
performance, together with the names 
of the principals: ‘Le Coq D’Or’ and 
Pagliacci’ (Mmes. Pons, Doe; M. 
Massue, Pinza. Mme. Burke; MM. Car- 
ron, Tibbett. Cond. Papi); ‘Das Rhein- 
gold’ (Mmes. Manski, Branzell, Doe; 
MM. Maison, Schorr, List. Cond. Bo- 
dansky); ‘Il Trovatore’ (Mmes. Reth- 
berg, Castagna; MM. Martinelli, Mor- 
elli, Pinza. Cond. Papi) ; ‘Die Walkure’ 
(Mmes. Flagstad, Rethberg, Branzell, 
MM. Melchior, Schorr, List. Cond. 
Bodanzky); ‘La Traviata’ (Mmes. 


OMIM 


(Continued from page 3) 


mercial sponsors of the broadcast series. 
The successful singers were chosen from 
a group of about 800 operatic aspirants, 
of whom sixty-three had been heard in 
a series of twenty-six broadcasts. Both 
will make their debuts during the Spring 
season. 


Mr. Thomas, a native of South 
Wales, won the Atwater Kent prize in 
1932 and appeared as soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony; 





Blackstone 


H. Wendell Endicott, President of the Boston 
Opera Association 


Bada. Cond. Panizza); ‘Siegfried’ 
(Mmes. Flagstad, Branzell, Andreva; 
MM. Melchior, Schorr, List. Cond. 
Bodanzky); ‘Les Contes d’Hoffmann’ 
(Mme. Andreva, Swarthout, Burke, 
Petina; MM. Maison, Tibbett, Bada. 
Cond. de Abravanel); ‘Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor’ (Mmes. Pons; MM. Jagel, 
Morelli, Pinza, Massue. Cond. Papi) ; 
‘Gotterdammerung’ (Mmes. Flagstad, 
Manski, Branzell; MM. Melchior, 
Schorr, List. Cond. Bodanzky) ; ‘Han- 
sel und Gretel’ (Mmes. Jessner, Mario, 
Manski, Doe; Mr. Habich. Cond. 
Riedel); Ballet and ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” (Mmes. Ponselle, Petina; MM. 
Jagel, Morelli. Cond. Papi); ‘Faust’ 
(Mmes. Jepson, Petina, Bourskaya; 
MM. Crooks, Cehanovsky, Pinza. Cond. 
Pelletier ). 


Grace May STUTSMAN 





New Jersey Artists’ Contest Winners 
Announced 

Newark, N. J., April 6.—An increase 
irom forty to almost 120 contestants 
marked the New Jersey Artists Contest 
this year. The Griffith Piano Company 
assumed sponsorship of the contest, re- 
cently completed, with Mrs. P. O. 
Griffith, president of the Essex County 
Symphony Society, as general chair- 
man. Prizes were offered in three di- 
visions, the winners receiving $100 in 
cash and a joint concert appearance at 
the YM&YWHA. This concert was 
given on April 5, and the prize-winning 
participants were Harold Walker of 
South Orange, voice; William Ehren- 
krantz of Newark, violin; and Walter 
Hendl of Union City, piano. Judges 
were Phillip Mittel, Karl Kraeuter and 
Jacob Metechkin for violin; Albert von 
Doenhoff, Sigismond Stojowski and 
Aurelio Giorni for piano; and Baroness 
von Klenner, Maurice Jacquet and Wal- 
ter L. Bogert for voice. 


Miss Stellman has sung with the Chau- 
tauqua Opera Company for two seasons 
and won the Atwater Kent prize in 
1931. She attended the Institute of 
Musical Art. 

The auditions committee consisted of 
Edward Johnston, general manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera; John Erskine, 
chairman of the management commit- 
tee; Earle R. Lewis, treasurer; Ed- 
ward Ziegler, assistant general man- 
ager, and Wilfred Pelletier, conductor 
of the orchestra for the broadcasts. 


‘L’ORACOLO’ CREATES 
SAN FRANCISCO STIR 


Chinese Population Protests 
Opera Among San Carlo’s 
Twenty-two Offerings 
San Francisco, April 5.—The 
March music schedule has been a full 
one due to the annual visit of the San 
Carlo Opera Company which gave 
twenty-two performances in sixteen 
days, including ‘L’Oracolo’, which 
created somewhat of a political stir. 
The San Carlo engagement offered 
two comparative noveities, ‘The Jewels 
of the Madonna’ starring Bianca Sa- 
roya, Dimitri Onofrei and Mario Valle; 
and ‘L’Oracolo’, with Hizi Koyke. It 
brought a Carmen in the person of Coe 
Glade, and introduced a number oi new 
secondary singers several degrees bet- 
ter than those touring with the Gallo 

company in past seasons. 

The revival of ‘L’Oracolo’ almost 
caused an international crisis. Because 
its story of opium dens and crime was 
supposedly set in San Francisco’s China- 
town, the city’s oriental population pro- 
tested through the Chinese Consul to 
the Mayor and through him to the 
Chiet ot Police, and to the management 
of the War Memorial Opera House. 
Request was made that certain portions 
be deleted, if the opera could not be 
taken off the schedule. 





Diplomacy Saves Day 


Political diplomacy saved the day. 
Selby Oppenheimer, manager of the 
building and once an impresario him- 
self, made a speech assuring the capac- 
ity audience that the opera’s locale was 
not specifically San Francisco, that the 
story dated back many years, and that 
it could not possibly occur in the local 
Chinatown ot today. Civic pride being 
saved, the curtain went up on an un- 
recognizable setting that was atmo- 
spheric, but most certainly unrelated to 
San Francisco. The opera had not been 
given here since Antonio Scotti’s visit 
some twenty years ago. 

Other highlights of the San Carlo 
season were Hizi Koyke’s performance 
of ‘Madam Butterfly’ which she gave 
three times to S.R.O. audiences; Lu- 
cille Meusel’s singing of the coloratura 
roles Lucia, Gilda, and Violetta; the 
‘La Bohéme’ performance with Saroya, 
Onofrei, Leola Turner, Mario Valle, 
Harold Kravitt and Stefan Kozake- 
vich; ‘Tosca’ with Saroya and Onofrei 
both at their best; and ‘The Jewels of 
the Madonna’ with the same couple. 


Carlo Peroni conducted all _per- 
formances with untiring zeal and un- 
failing skill, and while the first week’s 
box office record was not up to last 
year’s, subsequent performances, espe- 
cially the ‘Butterfly’ repeats, broke all 
local San Carlo attendance records. 

Tom Girton, manager, announced a 
fifth annual visit by this operatic stock 
company for next February. 

Marjory M. FIsHER 





Rosa Pauly to Return Here Next 
Season 

Following her appearances as soloist 
in the concert performances of “Elek- 
tra’ with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony under the baton of Artur 
Rodzinski, Rosa Pauly sailed on March 
24 for Europe. She has signed a con- 
tract with the Concert Management Ar- 
thur Judson, Inc., to return to Anierica 
next fall for a concert tour during Jan- 
uary and February. 




















Dear Musical America: 


Within an hour after | had read 
praise in one morning paper of the 
abilities of a particular conductor as a 
program maker | heard a reviewer for 
another morning paper ask a question 
as to how good attendances possibly 
could be expected “with such pro- 
grams !” 

I was baffled, but I can assure you, 
not for the first time, by the flat con- 
tradiction on this subject. I really wish 
someone would tell me what constitutes 
good program making. For an indi- 
vidual, no doubt, a good program is one 
made up of music which he, as that in- 
dividual, wants to hear. But the as- 
sumption that others in great numbers 
want to hear precisely the same music 
is pretty egotistical after all. 

As Ernest Newman expressed it, in 
the course of a discussion of the radio 
situation in England, there is a section 
of the community that has not yet 
reached the saturation point with the 
standard works of the late eighteenth 
century and the nineteenth century; and 
there is another section that has passed 


the saturation point with regard to 
these. This does not mean that they 
have turned against the so-called 


classics; it is simply that they know 
them so well that the prospect of hear- 
ing them again at any given time has 
not the same lively interest that it has 
for those who are still in the course of 
getting saturated. He reminds us that 
there are musicians whom wild horses 
could not drag to a performance of 
Beethoven’s C Minor symphony, not 
because they do not regard it as a mas- 


terpiece, but because they, as individ- 
uals, have no further urge to listen 
to it. 


Now, I ask you, what is a conductor 
to do about that? If he does or does 
not play that symphony he’s a poor pro- 
gram maker. But, by the opposite side 
of the same token, he’s also a good pro- 
gram maker. So there you are. 

* * * 

Fame rests on some unexpected cor- 
nerstones, as witness the story recently 
told me about Georges Enesco. The 
versatile Roumanian musician has been 
traveling about the country, exercising 
his triple talent as violinist, conductor 


and composer, and this incident occurred 


on one of long train trips between en- 
gagements. The railroad conductor ap- 
proached him to take up his ticket, and, 
noticing the violin case, made audible a 
suspicion. 
“Aren’t you Rubinoff?” 
Hardly had Mr. 


he asked. 
Enesco recovered from 
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this when the Pullman porter came to 
make up his berth. Apparently, from the 
shine in his eyes and the knowing look 
on his mahogany face, he, too, had a sus- 
picion. 

“Suh,” he said timidly, “isn’t you-all 
the great Mr. Enesco who writes such fine 
music? We done played that theme song 
on our phonograph at home and we suah 
thinks it’s beautiful!” No doubt, he meant 
the violin sonata! 


* = = 


The scholarly Pitts Sanborn has a 
way of predicting the unpredictable for 
the opera and more often than not what 
he predicts eventually comes to pass. 
In the course of a recent review, deal- 
ing, I think, with Lotte Lehmann’s sing- 
ing of the air, ‘Divinités du Styx’ from 
Gluck’s ‘Alceste’, he made casual men- 
tion of a plan to give that antiquarian 
work at the Metropolitan next season. 
This is something to cause Gluckists 
to sit up and take notice with an avid- 
ity unparalleled since Toscanini con- 
ducted ‘Orfeo’ and ‘Armide’ and Bo- 
danzky held the stick for ‘Iphigenia aui 
Tauris’ in pre-war days at the Broad- 
way pulpitum of song. The only Gluck 
operas ever staged at the Metropolitan, 
these three accumulated between them 
a total of thirty-seven performances, oi 
which twenty-five were for ‘Orfeo’ in 
the course of eight seasons; five for 
‘Iphigenia auf Tauris’ in one and seven 
for ‘Armide’ in two years on the 
boards. 

‘Alceste’ would come as an absolute 
novelty, as would the other ‘Iphigenia’ 
(in Aulis) and ‘Helen and Paris’. 
There is, of course, a fair sprinkling 
ot opera patrons on this side who have 
heard one or another of these works 
abroad, though Paris and Vienna are 
niggardly enough in the matter of oblig- 
ing the musical tourist bent upon filling 
up the chinks of his Gluck opera expert- 
ence. Personally, 1 have had a notion 
that ‘Helen and Paris’, as the work 
which develops a passionate love story, 
with music to match, might appeal to 
twentieth century audiences more readi- 
ly than any of the others of the — 
seria type, but if tickets could be sc 
to all the students who have heard or 


read something about the historic 
preface to ‘Alceste’, in which Gluck pro- 


claimed the credo of 
atic revolution nusic being the 
handmaiden of the text—the opera 
might have a Broadway run like the 


his supposed oper- 





current ‘Frederika’ of the industrious 
Lehar. But I wouldn’t gamble on that 
—even for the satisiaction of hearing 


some Gluck. Meanwhile, I can only hope 
that the worthy Pitts has not been mis- 
led and most particularly do I implore 
of all the gods, ancient, modern and 
still-to-be, that through no mistake in 
the ordering of the scores will I be 
called upon to hear again an “Alkestes’ 
which I once endured in Berlin, by a 
composer whose name I hope never to 
remember. Anyway, the revival of al- 
most any Gluck opera would afford the 
pundits a fine opportunity to fight all 
over again the opera war between Gluck 
and Piccini—or, was one of the com- 
batants Oscar Hammerstein? 
al = = 

A collection of tear-sheets from Eu- 
ropean publications, English, German, 
French, each containing a reproduction 
of the cartoon peg eel ‘Concerto 
Grosso’ which adorned these musings a 
few weeks ago, Causes me to take par- 
ticular note of a letter received from a 
resident of Terre Haute, aie ag ask- 
ing me for some particulars about the 
gifted creator of ‘Scherzando Sketches’. 
If my correspondent will consult “Who's 
Who in America’ he will find what I 
presume are the vital facts, among them 
the one which may interest him most, 


that of Hager having been born in his 
own Terre Haute, though for a good 
many years domiciled in Seattle. 

But the entry in ‘Who’s Who’ is 
under Luther George Hager, which 
might lead the hasty reader, bent on 
getting all possible drama and love in- 
terest out of the volume without both- 
ering about the fine points of the lan- 
guage, into thinking that this was some 
reformer rather than a cartoonist; and 


\CHERZANDO 


By George 














"String broke?" —' 


hence skip on to the Hagermans and 
Hagertys, with the chance of running 
squarely into Hagspiel and his mission- 
ary activities in the East Indies. About 
the nearest I can come to anything of 
that kind in connection with George 
Hager is to confirm the suspicion of my 
correspondent that he is the same Hager 
that draws the “Waddles’ strip for the 
Christian Science Monitor. 

Now “Waddles”, as some of you 
night like to know, originated with the 
artist’s father, Dr. “John R. Hager, fa- 
miliarly known as “Dok”, who, when 
not exchanging his clarinet for a saxe- 
phone or composing patter songs in 
which he was both Gilbert and Sullivan 
—and all the D’Oyley Cartes as well— 
also was a cartoonist. Under the circum- 
stances, there was imposed on George at 
birth the necessity of making a decision 
between drawing and music—a decision 
which, to the best of my knowledge 
he still expects to make. Meanwhile, 
as a string quartet player and a com- 
poser—while preserving, of course, his 
strictly amateur standing—he has been 
putting music into his drawing until I, 
for one, have about reached the conclu- 
sion that if you were to put one of his 
sketches on your phonograph and use 
a quill needle the darned thing would 
play! 

* ~ * 

If I am to believe the publicity man— 

and how could I do otherwise, I ask 


you—Geraldine Farrar and Florence 
Easton agree with Frederick Jagel’s 


contention that Italian and French 
operas are more difficult to sing than the 
Wagnerian music dramas. Boiled down, 
what they all say is that whereas the 
German works call primarily for sta- 
mina, the others demand a mastery of 
cantilena and of the finer arts of song 
that Wagner does not. This is not a 


\ALTCIE 
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new argument but its recrudescence has 
had a certain timeliness because of the 
feeling in some quarters that the Ger- 
man works have the Italian and French 
ones, so to speak, on the run. 

There are, of course, some choice 
quotations that could be exhumed to 
show that what Wagner wanted was 
heroic singing comparable to the best 
Italian and French vocal art. His en- 
thusiasm for Schnorr von Carolsfeld 


Gate ener nenneennnanseeier 


Parnes 0. 23 
Hager 


"No, garter!" 


was summed up in the two words “he 
sings !”—like Lincoln’s for Grant, “he 
fights!” ‘To my mind what is really sig- 
nificant about the present Wagner craze, 
if it can be called that, is that it is based 
more on “singing” than any other single 
factor. This would seem to put it pre- 
cisely in the same boat as Italian and 
Irench opera, so far as popular support 
is concerned, and on its face there is 
a challenge here to singers of other than 
German works to look to their bel canto 
laurels. 

In this connection, I find myself 
chuckling over what may be only the 
tipsy invention of one of the most 
harum-scarum of my imps. Now, not 
for the world would I reveal anything I 
might happen to know about where 
critics go when they die, and I am not 
going to commit myself with regard to 
the authenticity of spirit messages sup- 
posed to have been intercepted while 
passing from world to world. Still, 
could hazard a guess as to what his- 
torically minded reviewer of the now 
dimming past would have been likely to 
affix his initials to an S.O.S. like this: 


“What on earth is happening up 
there? Advise me at once whether 
it ts true that now they sing Wag- 
ner and yell Be———————”, 


Too bad, the last word is indecipher- 
able. Did he refer to Berlioz, or Bee- 
thoven, or by any chance Bellini? Or 
was he taking in vain the name of 
Beelzebub? I leave it all in your hands, 
submits your 


i, 
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OPERA ENDS SEASON WITH ‘TRAVIATA’ 


‘ A TRAVIATA’, which 


Opera, concluded that 


“ea2 — 
LY Du 


~ 


om March 27, 


inamgurated the 1935-36 season at the Metropolitan 


27, bringing the final curtain 


down on the fourteen-weeks span which begun with ‘Die Walkure’ on Dec. 21. A 


special performance of 


brought only one addition to the season 






‘Parsital’. The afternoon 





Die Meistersinger” was a post-season attraction. 
"s repertoire, the Good Friday matinee 
agmer cycle was closed with “The Flying Dutchman’ 


Final bills 


and the evening series with Jammerung’. The only new characterization 
was Bidu Sayao’s first appearance as Mimi m ‘La Bohéme’. 
Thus was rounded out a total of 108 
performances of thirty-three operatic 
works, not counting double bills. “Tris- 


tan und Isolde’ led the list with eight 
hearings, and ‘Aida’ so frequently the 
head, came second, with seven perform- 
ances, with “Walkure’ a runner-up with 
six performances. Operas heard five 
times included “La Traviata’, ‘Carmen’, 













‘Le Cog d'Or’ and “Lohengrin”. Four 
times, ‘Rigoletto’, ‘Pagliace:’, “Manon”, 
‘Samson et Dalila’, ‘Siegfried’, and “The 
Flying Dutch ’. Given three times 
were “Madama Butterfly Cavalleria 
Rusticana’, ‘Faust’, “The Tales of Hoff- 
mann’, “The Bartered Bride” and “Die 
Meistersinger’. Twice, ‘Il Trovatore’, 
‘La Bohéme’, ‘Norma’, ‘La Gioconda’ 
‘Lakmé’, ‘Mignon’, “Das Rheingold’ 
‘Tannhauser’, “Caponsacchi’, “The Clan- 
destine Marriage’ and ‘Gotterdam 
merung’. Once, “Lucia di Lammermoor’, 
‘Parsifal’ and “Hansel and Gretel’. In 
addition, there were performances oi 





4 
three ballets given in do 
Bat’ three times 
‘Concerto’ once 











Besides these periormanmces at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, five were 
given at the Academy of Music m 
Brooklyn and six at the Academy of 
Music in Philadelphia durimg the win- 





ter, two in Hartiord, Conn., ome in New 
ark, N. J., and on the spring tour, two 
at the Lyric in twelve im 
Boston, eight in Cleveland and one m 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Flying Dutchman’ Ends 
Matinee Cycle 


An audience not as large as at previo 
matinee cycle 3 





performances bat la 
nothing in enthusiasm, hailed Kirsten 


| 
us 
- 


oo 
ilag- 





de Guwelde 
Elisabeth Rethberg as Aida 


stad and said farew 
nee cycle on March 
Flying Dutchman’, 
novelties, given its 











occasion. Many of the virtues of previous 
performances were apparent, although a 
robable lack of rehearsal the pro 
duction somewhat ragged, and the imeffec- 
tual lighting again was a distressing factor 

Mme. Flagstad again was the rapt, im- 
passioned Senta, singing with clarion tone, 





Emanuel List as Gurnemanz 


although she was said to be suffering from 
a cold. Friedrich Schorr’s impersonation 
£ the title role was impressive as always, 
although he was not in his best vocal estate. 
René Maison surmounted the difficulties of 
music with excellent results, and 
Emanuel List was the bluff, hearty Daland. 
Doris Doe and Hans Clemens made the 
most of their small roles. The orchestra 
functioned capably if not brilliantly, under 
Artur Bodanzky Q. 


BE rvk’ 
rike’< 
4 1&5 


Susanne Fisher Substitutes 
as Madama Butterfly 
The illmess of Franca Somigli gave Su- 
samme Fisher her first opportunity of the 
season to appear in the title role of ‘Ma- 
dama Butterfly’ on the evening of March 


IS Miss Fisher’s rendition of the part, 
m which she was heard last season, had 
grown both vocally and _histrionically 


harles Kullmann was Pinkerton; George 
Cehanovsky, Sharpless; Irra Petina, Su- 
zuki; and the lesser roles were capably 
filled by Giordano Paltrinieri, Norman 
Cordon, Lucielle Browning and Wilfred 
Engelman. Ettore Panizza conducted. 

D. 


“Aida” Sung for School Children 


An audience of nearly 4,000 young peo 
ple attended the special matinee of ‘Aida’ 
sponsored by the Metropolitan Opera Guild 
tor students on March 19. The cast in- 
cluded Elisabeth Rethberg in the name- 
part; Bruna Castagna as Amneris ; Thelma 
Votipka, the High Priestess; Sydney Ray- 
mer, Radames; Carlo Morelli, Amonasro; 
Norman Cordon, the King; Virgilio Laz 
zart, Ramfis, and Giordano Paltrinieri, the 
Messenger. Ettore Panizza conducted. 


Riinger Replaces Flagstad in 


‘Gotterdammerung’ 
The fimal performance of the evening 


Rimg cycle on March 20, set before a ca 
pacity audience a ‘GOtterdammerung’ de- 
prived by illness of the Briinnhilde the 
audience had expected to hear. The indis- 
position of Kirsten Flagstad might have 
resulted im a change of bill but for the 
readiness of Gertrud Riinger, who stepped 
mto the weighty and exhausting part on 
short notice and gave a creditable, if 
scarcely a brilliant performance. Paul Alt- 
house appeared as Siegfried for the first 





Kirsten Flagstad as Kundry 


time, singing the music lyrically and ex- 
pressively if on a less heroic scale than 
has come to be expected of the typical 
heldentenor in the part. Also new to the 
cast was Julius Huehn as Gunther, a first 





Lauritz Melchior as Parsifal 


impersonation that was dramatically credit- 
able and in the main well sung. Irene Jess- 
ner succeeded to the role of Gutrune and 
gave a musical account of it. Otherwise, 
(Continued on page 28) 


Good Friday ‘Parsifal’ Reverently Sung 


Artur Bodanzky Conducts Only 
Performance This Season of 
Wagner's Consecrational Work 
—Melchior, Flagstad, Schorr, 
List and Others in Cast 

-NHE afternoon of Good Friday, March 
26, brought the season’s only perform- 

ance of ‘Parsifal’ at the Metropolitan. In 

most respects it was a replica of the ‘Par- 
sifals’ of the last preceding operatic year, 
when the important new element was the 
assumption tor the first time anywhere of 
the role of Kundry by Kirsten Flagstad. 

Again associated with Mme. Flagstad in 

the cast were Lauritz Melchior as 

Parsifal, Friedrich Schorr as Amfortas and 

Emanuel List as Gurnemanz, all veterans 

in these parts at the Metropolitan. Eduard 

Habich was the Klingsor, as he had been 

the year before. Artur Bodanzky, of 

course, conducted, as he had all perform- 
ances of ‘Parsifal’ since the departure of 

Alfred Hertz; save one that was entrusted 

to Tullio Serafin, on Good Friday, seven 

years ago. 

If not free of blemishes, the orchestral 
playing was well above the average, as it 
has been in most of the Wagner works of 
the season, thanks to recent improvements 
made in the personnel. Some minor 
changes have been made in the stage busi- 
ness, but visually the production has 
altered little since the period of yearly 
experimentation with the garden scene. A 
present detail is the use of a group of 
comely girls from the ballet in the scene 
of the flower maidens, by way of supple- 
menting the somewhat debatable tempta- 
tions presented by those who are called 
upon to project Wagner’s musical seduc- 
tions. On the aural side, this ensemble 
was commendable, with Susanne Fisher, 
Irra Petina, Helen Olheim, Hilda Burke, 
Thelma Votipka and Doris Doe supplying 
it with a quality of tone worthy of its 
vocal orchestration. Miss Doe also sang 
richly the phrases of the voice at the con- 
clusion of the first temple scene. James 
Wolfe projected capably the offstage ad- 
jurations of Titurel and the small parts 
of the knights and esquires were capably 
taken by Louis D’Angelo, George Ceha- 


novsky, Natalie Bodanya, Miss Olheim, 
Hans Clemens and Karl Laufkotter. 

Now that Mme. Flagstad’s Kundry is 
longer a novelty, it is but fair to give first 
place to the admirably designed and nota- 
bly well sung Parsifal of Mr. Melchior. 
His treatment of the searing cry of “Am- 
fortas” in the seduction scene and of the 
heart-shaking supplication that follows was 
as eloquent and convincing as can well be 
conceived; his part in the Good Friday 
music was sympathetically and appealingly 
achieved; and the ‘Sei heil’ and ‘Welchen 
Wunders’ of the concluding ceremony of 
the Grail were invested with glowing 
beauty of sound. Mme. Flagstad was in 
something less than her best voice, per- 
haps not yet completely restored from the 
attack of tonsillitis which kept her out of 
the performance of ‘Gétterdammerung’ 
four days earlier. But she placed to her 
credit much beautiful singing, neverthe 
less, and her embodiment of the complex 
character of Kundry—really three charac- 
ters—was one of high intelligence and ex- 
ceptional dramatic skill. The wild crea- 
ture of the first act was vividly portrayed 
The temptress of the second, if not all that 
imagination could conjure up for such a 
character, was uncommonly acceptable in 
the difficult scene in which she re-enacts 
for Parsifal the snare that engulfed Am- 
fortas. The penitent of the Good Friday 
Spell was, as Gurnemanz observed, 
“strangely changed”. Silent, motionless, 
she held the eye, a figure of mute and 
mysterious appeal. 

The Amfortas of Friedrich Schorr will 
be remembered as one of his noblest 
achievements. Vocally, it has had variable 
days, but it has retained its poignance and 
much of its beauty of tone, as was mani- 
fest once more on this occasion. Mr. List 
vas again a weighty and kindly Gurne- 
manz and Mr. Habich a sufficiently malev 
olent Klingsor. The audience was one of 
capacity proportions and reverential in its 
attitude, even to the extent of withholding 
applause after the second act, where it has 
been customary in the past, besides re- 
maining scrupulously quiet at the close of 
the two temple scenes, where applause long 
has been regarded as a breach of taste. 
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Swiss Composer's ‘Massimilla 
Doni’, Adapted from a Balzac 
Novelette, Cordially Received 
by Musicians, But Not Likely 
to Become Popular 

By GERALDINE DECOURCY 


DRESDEN, March 29. 


the Dresden Opera to shoulder all 
the responsibilities of a sponsor and 
aid the careers of its protégés by giving 
recognition to each new work as it 
comes off the press. The latest evidence 
of this fine virtue was the presentation 
on March 2 of “Massimilla Doni’, a new 
opera by the Swiss composer, Othmar 
Schoeck, who can boast of having con- 
tributed no less than three works to the 
Dresden repertoire since 1927 
German musicians of all camps have 
a very high regard for Schoeck’s nat- 
ural gifts and the competent way he has 
mastered his trade. His peculiar type of 
intellectual temperament, expressing it- 
self in melancholy tonal language, is 
bound to appeal to a nation whose pen- 
chant for abstruse and hidden profundi- 
ties is prone to find rich hinterlands of 
significance in music of this kind that 
purposely shuns the superficialities of 
theatrical effect. 
Schoeck is by no means deficient in 
a sense of theatrical values, but it is 
inclined to stop at the librett His 
texts always have their dramatic points 
and this time he found an excellent 
book in Arnim Rueger’s adaptation of 
Balzac’s novelette, “Massimilla Doni’ 
Th 


] T seems to be a matter of pride with 


from the Etudes Philosophiques. The 
Venetian milieu of 1830, the play within 
the play where Tinti and her lover 


Genovese, give a concrete demonstra- 
tion of the superiority of cold technique 
over the vocal irresponsibilities of in- 
flamed passion, and the festa that finally 
untangles all the snarls and leaves Mas- 
similla in the arms of Emilio, after a 
picturesque pursuit through a Boccac- 
cian labyrinth of emotions, was admira- 
ble grand opera stuff, very swift in 


RODZINSKI ENGAGED 


Cleveland Conductor to Lead 
10 Broadcasts Supplementing 
Those of Toscanini 

The engagement of Artur Rodzinski 
as conductor of ten radio concerts by 
the NBC Symphony next season sup- 
plementing the ten to be conducted by 
Arturo Toscanini and the extension of 
the broadcast series to fifty-two weeks 
was announced recently by Lenox R 
Lohr, president of the National Broad- 
casting Company. 

Mr. Rodzinski’s concerts will be di- 
vided so that half will precede and half 
follow those of Mr. Toscanini. The 
identity of the conductor or conductors 
for the remaining thirty-two concerts 
was not disclosed. The principal reason 
for extending the schedule into a vear- 
round series, according to Mr. Lohr 
is to permit NBC to sign long-term 
contracts with players and thus assure 
itself of the best talent available in the 
country. 

Thouch it is understood that the pres- 
ent NBC Symphony will form the nucle- 
us of the orchestra, a number of addi- 
tional plavers will be engaged to bring 
the ensemble to full symphonic strength 
which means eighty or ninety members 
These will be selected by Dr. Rodzin- 
ski, in whose hands the organization 
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DRESDEN BRINGS OUT NEW OPERA 





Othmar Schoeck, Composer of ‘Massimilla 
Doni’, Given at the Dresden Opera 


movement and vastly entertaining. 

Like Balzac, however, Schoeck gave 
too long a conversational leash to his 
effete aristocrats and once they began 
to haramgue over the aesthetic problems 
f art, mot even the most perfect of 
cadences could stop them. For Balzac, 
the characters were mere puppets for 
ne of his long-winded intellectual argu- 
ments, but Schoeck tried to galvanize 
both the characters and the arguments 
and lost his dramatic balance in the 
effort. Though melodramatic machin- 
ery of this kind runs of its own accord 
with a little bit of lubricating melody, 
his complete engrossment with archi- 
tectural experimentation shot all the 
iynamic power out of it. 


Work Lacks Vital Energy 


is true that this experimentation 
was responsible for several daring 
scenes and a number of highly dramatic 
moments, but they were the casual in- 


ections of a concentrated intellectual 


FOR RADIO CONCERTS 


nd training of the orchestra has been 
placed. Mr. Lohr stated that members 
»9f the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony would not be approached. 


Conductors to Meet 


Conductor of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra and guest conductor this season of 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Dr. Rodzinski received the radio 
appointment at the request of Mr. Tos- 
canini. He accepted with the full ap- 
proval of the Cleveland Orchestra, to 
which he is under continuing contract. 
The two conductors will meet in July 
at the Salzburg Festival, said Mr. Lohr, 
and there will discuss plans and outline 
programs for the broadcasts. 

The twenty Rodzinski and Toscanini 
concerts will be NBC sustaining pro- 
erams, Mr. Lohr pointed out, but he 
added that commercial sponsorship of 
the remaining concerts was a possibility. 
Dates and hours for the broadcasts have 
not vet been determined. 

“We will not hold a stop-watch on 
these concerts,” said Mr. Lohr, indi- 
catine that the time to be given to a 
specific broadcast might be indetermi- 
nate or that it might be made flexible 
to suit the program to be presented. 
Whether or not soloists will appear with 
the orchestra has been left to the dis- 
cretion of the conductors. 


fluid that only reacted on the surround- 
ing tissue and were not powerful 
enough to stimulate any vital energy in 
the organism as a whole. 

The work is written in four acts and 
six scenes, and is built up on a sort 
of Leit Motif technique, with individual 
harmonies and a transparent contrapun- 
tal texture in which long passages of 
chamber music orchestration are sharply 


Right: Félicie 
Hueni - Mihacsek 
as Massimilla in 
the Dresden Pre- 
miere of Schoeck's 
‘Massimilla Doni’ 










Erna Sack as  Tinti and 
Rudolf Dittrich as Memmi in 
the New Schoeck Opera 


punctuated by a Sprechgesang or free 
declamation. As in his songs, Schoeck 
is the lyricist rather than the dramatist 
and it was when he allowed this talent 
free play that the music was most genu- 
ine in its inspiration and most imagina- 
tive in its content. 


A Score of Distinguished Architecture 


In this direction, there was a definite 
leaning towards the Italian style, but it 
was only in a few places that melody 
could take a deep, full breath and raise 
its gentle head. The score was distin- 
guished architecture, that sought and 
achieved purity of form, although the 
facade was severe and colorless in spite 
of the fact that the textural background 
was pregnant with possibilities for tone 
painting. Taken all in all, it might be 
said that neither the material nor its 
musical expression was particularly 
new, except in so far as intellectualism 
follows an intuition of its own in its 
aims and methods. 


MUSIC CENTRE DONATED 
TO BETHLEHEM COLLEGE 


Gift of $125,000 by Ina Thursby to 
Establish Memorial Building 
at Moravian Seminary 

BETHLEHEM, Pa., April 5.—A gift of 
$125,000 by Ina L. Thursby, of New 
York City, for the erection of a music 
building at Moravian Seminary and 
College for Women here, in memory of 
her sister, Emma Cecilia Thursby, col- 
oratura soprano, who died on July 4, 
1931, was announced on March 13 by 
Dr. Edwin J. Heath, president. 

The building is designed to serve not 
only for the department of music but 
also as a music centre for the com- 
munity, and a rehearsal hall for the 


ll 


BY SCHOECK 


Karl Boehm conducted the work with 
a deep conviction of its abiding worth 
and a sense of its musical values that 
projected it in the best possible light 
and assured each detail its selected 
role in the pattern of the composer’s 
intentions. Felicie Hueni-Mihacsek, of 
the Munich Opera, made a creature of 
exquisite grace and poetry of the figure 
of Massimilla, while the phenomenal 
young Berlin coloratura, Erna Sack, 
who has risen to greatness in Dresden, 
performed such feats with the dazzling 
floridities of her role (Tinti) as to 
mark a new étappe in her career. Hein- 
rich Tessmer as the Duke, Rudolf Dit- 
trich as Memmi and Torften Rolf as 
Genovese gave excellent performances 
that were thoroughly in tune with the 
spirit of the work. The settings of 
Adolph Mahnke and the tasteful cos- 
tumes of Elizabeth von Auenmueller, a 
new artist, were worthy of the best 
Dresden tradition. 

The work received a very cordial re- 
ception from the first night audience of 
professional musicians and producers, 
but it seems hardly likely that its mu- 
sical aridity will prove a very strong 
drawing card with the general public 
in search of more obvious emotions and 
excitements. 


GENERAL MOTORS BEGINS 
NEW SPRING PROGRAMS 


Broadcast Hour Changed but Day 
Retained — Pons, Brownlee 
and Flagstad, Soloists 

General Motors inaugurated its new 
Spring series of concerts at Carnegie 
Hall on April 4. The broadcast hour 
was changed to between eight and nine 
p. m., on Sunday evenings. A new net- 
work, the WJZ Blue hookup, carries the 
programs. 

On the first of this series Lily Pons, 
coloratura soprano, and John Brownlee, 
baritone, both of the Metropolitan 
Opera, were the soloists. Erno Rapee 
conducted. 

The week previous, G. M. concluded 
its winter series of programs with Kir- 
sten Flagstad, as guest. She sang Wag- 
ner’s ‘Traume’, Schubert’s ‘Die All- 
macht’ and ‘Die Forelle’; Ronald’s ‘O 
Lovely Night’ and after the broadcast 
portion of the program Ernest Charles’s 
‘When I Have Sung My Songs’, for the 
benefit of the audience in Carnegie 
Hall that would not be satisfied with 
the printed program. Edwin Mac- 
Arthur was her accompanist, and Erno 
Rapee conducted the orchestra, and Erno 
Schuster, first ‘cellist, played Saint- 
Saéns’s ‘The Swan’, in response to 
numerous requests. 








Mol TUL 


Bach Choir. The building will house 
the records of Emma Thursby’s musical 
career and many gifts and mementos 
which she had received during her inter- 
national tours. 

It is planned that the building will be 
placed on the lower part of the campus, 
near Colonial Hall. It will contain class 
rooms, studios, offices, museum, library 
and listening rooms, and a concert hall 
with a seating capacity of 500, which 
will also be used for dramatic perform- 
ances. It will be of especial interest to 
the Bach Choir because from its incep- 
tion the choir has held its weekly re- 
hearsals in the chapel of the Moravian 
Seminary and College for Women. Miss 
Ina L. Thursby, the donor of this gift, 
is an honorary alumna of Moravian 
College for Women, 
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Boston Hears Uncut ‘Matthew Passion’-—New Berezowsky Symphony 





Entire Work, under Koussevitzky, 
Recorded in Performance— 
Choruses Acclaimed 


Boston, April 5.—For the twentieth 
brace of concerts by the Boston Sym- 
phony under the baton of Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky, the programs fell upon Thurs- 
day afternoon and Saturday night, with 
the Good Friday concert devoted to a 
performance of the Bach ‘St. Matthew 
Passion’ for the benefit of the orchestra’s 
pension fund. 

This was a notable performance in 
more ways than one, for it was given 
without cuts and the performance be- 
gan at 4:30 in the afternoon, ran until 
6:00, recommenced at 8:15 and con- 
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cluded about 10:30. Furthermore, the 
afternoon performance was put on the 
air and additional interest was lent 
the occasion through a recording of the 
entire work, to which end the audience 
was requested to refrain from applause 
or other disturbance, except upon sig- 
nal. It was somewhat amazing that so 
many thousand listeners could be kept 
quiet (and by this we mean virtually 
mute) for so long a period, but it is 
probable that the music was never heard 
under more auspicious circumstances. 
The continuity was of course, perfect 
Assisting the orchestra was a chorus 
comprising the Harvard Glee Club and 
the Radcliffe Choral Society, G. Wal- 
lace Woodworth, conductor. 

The vocal soloists were Jeannette Vree- 
land, soprano; Kathryn Meisle, con- 
tralto; John Priebe, tenor, and Keith 
Falkner and Fritz Lechner, basses. Dr. 
Wolff was the harpsichordist and Carl 
Weinrich was at the organ. The in- 
strumental soloists, drawn from _ the 
ranks of the orchestra, included Richard 
Burgin and Julius Theodorowicz, vio- 
lins; Georges Laurent, flute; Fernand 
Gillet, oboe, and Alfred Zighera, viola 
de gamba. Other members of the or- 
chestra who assisted in special capaci- 
ties were Louis Speyer, Henry Stanis- 
laus and Jean Devergie. 

The performance was a magnificent 
achievement. Even the famous Bethle- 
hem Bach Choir in memory has pro- 
duced no more ethereal a quality than 
that evoked by these young collegiate 
singers. It is difficult to conceive any- 
thing more perfect than their perfor- 
mance of the chorales, especially ‘Ac- 
knowledge Me, Mv Keeper’ and ‘Now 
May the Will of God Be Done’. 


Falkner Sings Role of Jesus 


Of the soloists, Keith Falkner re 
vealed a comprehensive knowledge 
which allowed him uncommon freedom 
in his intelligent treatment of the text 
embracing the words of Jesus. 

To Mr. Priebe fell the most taxing 
assignment, that of the Evangelist, and 
his very apparent familiarity with the 
long and difficult score, commanded the 
respect and often the admiration of the 
audience. The English text (in a verv 
poor translation and arrangement) 
proved a stumbling block to Mr. Lech- 
ner. Mmes. Vreeland and Meisle 
shared honors well earned. Needless to 
say, the orchestral approach to the work 
was faultless and it is probable that each 
person in the audience will feel a per- 
sonal interest in the forthcoming set of 
records of the performance. since this 
was, we believe, the first time that an 
attempt to record so extensive a work 
has been made at a concert nerformance 


Berezowsky Conducts Own Work 


The nineteenth pair of Fridav-Satur- 
day concerts was distinguished bv the 
presence of a composer who conducted 
his own work. together with one of the 
members of the orchestra who offered 
svmphony patrons the rare opportunitv 
of hearing the Enelish horn expertly 


played as a solo instrument. The pro- 
gram, arranged by Dr. Koussevitzky, 
was as follows: 
Symphony in G. No 4 Havdn 
Symphony No. 3, On. 71 Berezowseky 
Svmphony No. 7. On. 105 Sihelins 
*The Swan of Tuonela’ Sihelius 
‘Finlandia’ ..... Sibelius 


Dr. Koussevitzky has always been 
considerate of new works by the younger 
composers but for Nicolai Berezowsky’s 
newest symphony it is a little difficult 
to share Dr. Koussevitzky’s enthusiasm. 
The work, as those familiar with Mr. 





Apeda 


pha 


de Guelde 


SOLOISTS IN THE ‘ST. MATTHEW PASSION’ 
Kathryn Meisle, Contralto; Keith Falkner, Bass; Jeannette Vreeland, Soprano 


Berezowsky may surmise, is frequently 
dissonant, and often needlessly so. The 
composer toys with the idea of double 
key signatures but does not actually 
arrive there. From one hearing only, 
and without benefit of a previous read- 
ing of the score, the impression is that 
of simple and familiar harmonic pro- 
gressions clothed in masquerade. The 
Allegro, second movement, was gayer in 





Nicolai Berezowsky, Whose Third Symphony 
Was Introduced in Boston 


character than its companions and re- 
vealed a somewhat humorous twist in 
the handling of woodwinds, although the 
movement is stark in outline. 

Mr. Berezowsky appeared to secure 
without effort the result for which he 
strove; with a superb instrument at his 
command it could scarcely have been 
otherwise, yet despite frequent exhibi- 
tions of virtuosity the performance left 
us with the impression that the work 
was not of sufficient intrinsic value to 
warrant the effort involved in com- 
passing its various complexities. 


Triumphs in Sibelius 


The program enabled Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky to make several points which 
must have been obvious to the majority 
of his listeners. The ‘Surprise’ Sym- 
phony of Haydn, like a Gilbert Stuart 
‘Washington’, needs no ornamentation. 
The Sibelius, on the other hand, while 
of equally charming material, ripens 
under intuitive treatment. Inherently 
beautiful, the work became on Friday 
afternoon a triumph for Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky and his orchestra. 

Although “The Swan of Tuonela’ was 


by way of being a revival at these 
Friday-Saturday concerts, it was the 
fine work of Mr. Speyer as soloist in 
the passages for English horn that again 
called attention to the beautiful quali- 
ties of this seldom heard instrument. 
Mr. Speyer well merited the recognition 
accorded him. 

The fourth concert of the Tuesday af- 
ternoon series brought the ‘Peer Gynt’ 
Suite No. 1 by Grieg, the ‘Gretchen’ 
movement from ‘A Faust Symphony’ by 
Liszt and the Brahms Symphony No. 4. 
The Grieg opus had not been set upon 
a formal symphony program for so long 
a time that it became almost a novelty, 
and while both the Grieg and the Liszt 
items made acceptable offerings, it was 
the Brahms which really captured the 
audience. One can give no higher praise 
than to report a superb performance. 

The program of the twentieth pair of 
concerts conducted by Dr. Koussevitzky 
was: 

‘Brandenburg’ Concerto No. 2 in F....Bach 

Symphony in E Flat (K. No. 543)..Mozart 

Symphony No. 2 in D, Op. 36....Beethoven 

The ‘Brandenburg’ Concertos never 
lose their freshness and vitality. In ad- 
dition to the usual solo instruments, the 
harpsichord is also called for, and upon 
this occasion was played by Dr. Victor 
Ernst Wolff, fortuitously on hand for 
the performance of the ‘St. Matthew 
Passion’ the following day. This con- 
certo requires a trumpet in the high- 
est possible register and the difficulties 
attending such a performance are con- 
siderable. While Mr. Mager did an ad- 
mirable piece of work, the trumpet por- 
tion was too often over-insistent. Gen- 
erally speaking, the work was given a 
brilliant reading and roused the great- 
est enthusiasm. 

The Mozart symphony, last given in 
1935, also retains its youth to an amaz- 
ing extent. Dr. Koussevitzky must also 
have realized the immortal quality of it, 
since he lavished unstinted care upon its 
performance. The Beethoven symphony 
brought to a close this most classical of 
programs. 

Grace May STuTSMAN 





Goeta Ljungberg Engaged for Royal 
Opera in Stockholm 


Mme. Goeta Ljungberg, Swedish 
soprano, who has just completed her 
coast-to-coast concert tour of the United 
States, has been engaged to sing lead- 
ing roles at the Royal Opera of Stock- 
holm until June. The singer will sail 
for Europe on May 1 and return to 
America in September when she begins 
the fulfillment of opera, concert and 
recital dates. 
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STRAUSS PROGRAM 
GIVEN IN CHICAGO 


Lange Takes Over Symphony 
Because of Dr. Stock’s 
Continued Sickness 


Cuicaco, April 5.—Because of the 
continued illness of Dr. Frederick Stock 
it has been announced that Hans Lange 
will conduct the remaining concerts of 
the Chicago Symphony season. At the 
concerts of March 18 and 19 a pro- 
gram of music by Richard Strauss was 
played under Mr. Lange’s direction: 

‘On the Shores of Sorrento’, from 

‘Aus Italien’, Op. 16 

*‘Don Quixotte’, Op. 35— 

Solo violoncello: Edmund Kurtz 
Solo viola: Clarence Evans 


‘Thus Spake Zarathustra’, Op. 30 
‘Till Eulenspiegel’, Op. 28 





These were the concerts at which 
Vladimir Horowitz had been engaged 
to play, and when he was forced to can- 
cel his American tour because of sick- 
ness, Dr. Stock thought to alleviate the 
public’s disappointment by offering an 
all-Strauss program, such as has always 
presented himself and the orchestra in 
their most favorable light. There was 
a double disappointment, therefore, 
when Dr. Stock was forced to withdraw 
after one rehearsal and the program 
was turned over to Mr. Lange. The 
latter’s position was not an enviable 
one, for a more difficult task technically 
has seldom confronted a conductor than 
this program, and there were the in- 
evitable comparisons to face with Dr. 
Stock’s readings, familiar in every de- 
tail, and representing the authority and 
eloquence to be gained only after a life- 
time of study and experience. 

Mr. Lange met the test in a highly 
commendable manner. He was particu- 
larly successful in the arch-difficult 
‘Don Quixotte’, despite the fact that a 
major share of the burden falls upon 
the solo ’cellist, an obligation in this 
instance fulfilled in a remarkably capa- 
ble and eloquent manner by Edmund 
Kurtz, the season’s new incumbent of 
the first chair. Clarence Evans’s viola 
likewise gave admirable expression to 
Sancho Panza’s compliant measures. 
‘Thus Spake Zarathustra’ was naturally 
well played by an orchestra to which 
it has become an old lesson often and 
well learned, though Mr. Lange’s read- 
ing lacked that epic sweep and gran- 
deur with which Dr. Stock customarily 
invests this work. ‘Till Eulenspiegel’ 
was also an acceptable accounting, 
though unmindful of several small de- 
tails with which many conductors un- 
derscore the composer’s thought. 


A Somnolent Easter Program 


The customary array of music suit- 
able to the Easter season found its 
place on the programs of March 25 and 
26, Mr. Lange again conducting: 


*The Russian Easter’...... Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Sinfonia from Church Cantata, ‘Ich steh’ 
mit einem Fuss in Grabe’............ Bach 
‘Medieval Poem’, for organ and orchestra 
Sowerby 
(The composer at the organ) 
Excerpts from ‘Parsifal’........... Wagner 


The qualities of this program were 
musical and devotional, but not enliven- 
ing. A more somnolent list would have 
been difficult to assemble at one hear- 
ing. The musical merit of each item 
is beyond dispute; their collective effect 
was an epidemic of yawns such as Or- 
chestra Hall has not witnessed since the 
Stravinsky piano concerto was played 
twice on one program. 

Mr. Sowerby’s ‘Medieval Poem’ has 
had several hearings in these surround 
ings, and if one is not convinced that 
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it solves the seemingly unsolvable prob- 
lem of uniting organ and orchestra, it 
nevertheless is sincere, original and 
deeply felt music. 

At the Tuesday concern of March 23, 
Mr. Lange conducted the following pro- 
gram: 


Sinfonia from Church Cantata, ‘Am 
Abend aber desselbigen Sabbaths’... .. Bach 
Symphony No. 3, ‘Eroica’, Op. 55. . Beethoven 
Overture to ‘The Flying Dutchman’. . Wagner 
Prelude to ‘Lohengrin’............ Wagner 
Overture to “Tannhauser’........... Wagner 


Mr. Lange read the ‘Eroica’ with fine 
authority, preserving a strictness of 
line that accentuated the work’s struc- 
tural life. The Bach sinfonia had been 
played on an earlier program and again 
proved to be a delightful addition to the 
repertoire. The three Wagner over- 
tures were sound if not exciting read- 
ings of thrice familiar music. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 


CHICAGO ENSEMBLES 
IN FINAL CONCERTS 


Civic Orchestra and Woman’s 
Symphony End Seasons— 
New Quintet Heard 


Cuicaco, April 5—The Chicago 
Civic Orchestra gave its final concert 
of the season on March 28. The young 
symphonists displayed the admirable 
results of their first season under the 
baton of Hans Lange, in a difficult pro- 
gram that included Brahms’s First 
Symphony, the ‘Funeral March’ from 
‘Gotterdammerung’ and Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ Overture. The solo- 
ist was Rudolph Uhlik, first flutist, who 
played the Boccherini Concerto. 

Carola Goya, interpreter of Spanish 
dances, was soloist at the final concert 
of the Woman’s Symphony at the 
Auditorium on March 27. Miss Goya 
was seen in dances during the latter 
half of the program to the accompani- 
ment of the orchestra in the pit. Dur- 
ing the first half Ebba Sundstrom con- 
ducted miscellaneous works, including 
the Dohnany’s Suite, Op. 19. 


Martini Work Is Colorful 








The first American performance of 
a Quintet for piano and _ strings by 
Bohuslav Martini was given by the 
Mischakoff Quartet, assisted by Rudolph 
Ganz, in the foyer of Orchestra Hall on 
March 22. The new work is appar- 
ently the product of a writer of strong 
rhythmic sense and clearly defined in- 
dividuality. The writing for strings is 
marked by a decided flair for colorful 
effects, while the piano part is promi- 
nent and grateful. Dvorak’s Quartet in 
F and the Ravel Quartet, exquisitely 
read, concluded the program. 

The Carleton Symphony Band, under 
James Robert Gillette, gave a concert in 
Orchestra Hall on March 16, playing a 
program that was devoted half to Bach 
transcriptions, and half to works by 
Glinka, Karg-Elert, Strauss, Prokofieff, 
Griselle and Frank. 

The Ballet Russe came to the Audi- 
torium for a five-day engagement on 
March 28, and offered standard works 
of their repertoire. Miriam Winslow 
and her dance group gave a program at 
the Studebaker on March 28. 

Alice Terrell presented Willis Char- 
kovsky, pianist; Helen Burt, soprano; 
Kate Alice Merrell, violinist, and George 
Luntz, baritone from Vienna, in recital 
before the Chicago Musical Arts Club 
on Feb. 21 in the Fine Arts Building. 

Josephine Turner, soprano, gave a 
successful debut recital in Kimball Hall 
on March 15. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 
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WIN GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS 





Robert McBride 


Sixty-three fellowships for research 
and creative work for 1937 were an- 
nounced on March 28 by the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion. The awards in the musical field 
were made to Robert McBride and Ross 
Lee Finney. Mr. McBride is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Bennington Col- 
lege, Bennington, Vt., whose ‘Prelude to 
a Tragedy’ has been performed by the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Mr. Finney is assistant professor of 
music at Smith College, Northampton, 


Ross Lee Finney 


Mass. His works include a piano trio, 
two piano sonatas, a sonata for violin 
and piano, a string quartet and settings 
of eight poems by Archibald MacLeish, 
“Masse Mensch’. 





Lotte Lehmann Gives Reception 
Lotte Lehmann, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, was hostess at a recep- 
tion at the Beethoven Association on 
March 14. Many musicians and music 
levers were guests. 











This is an endowed institution of 
national scope offering courses in 
all branches of music. The rec- 
ognized University degrees, B.M., 
M.A. in Music, M.M. and Ph.D. 
in Music are granted. 

Library facilities, physical equip- 
ment and University affiliation af- 
ford unusual opportunities for 
graduate study. 


Several yearly concerts enable com- 
posers to hear own works per- 
formed. 


Summer Session June 28- 
July 31 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
of 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
RAYMOND WILSON, Assistant Director 


The orchestra of 110 students, 
band, ensembles and chorus broad- 
cast over NBC system, Thursdays, 
3:15 P.M., E.S.T. 


Due to limited enrollment early 
registration is advisable both for 
summer and winter sessions. 


The Placement Bureau has avail- 
able candidates for professional 
positions and for teaching in col- 
leges, public and private schools. 


Fall Session Opens 
September 21 








For Information and Catalogs Address: 


ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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CONCER 


W ITH three concerts by the Loew- 
enguth Quartet, an ensemble from 
Paris which made its American debut, a 
new series at the Public Library by the 
Pro Arte Quartet, the conclusion of the 
New Friends of Music season, a concert 
by the Bellison Woodwind Ensemble and 
sonata recitals by Genia Robinor and 
Louis Bailly and Atur Schnabel and 
Bronislaw Huberman, the fortnight 
brought a large amount of chamber 
music. At the third of the library 
series, sponsored by Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge, the Loewenguths substituted 
for the Pro Arte players. Singers in 
solo lists were Klara Kwartin, Robert 
Crawford and Emily Roosevelt. Among 
the pianists were Gari Shelton, Adele 
Marcus, Alan Seymour, Katherine 
Bacon and Jeannette Albert. Toscha 
Seidel was heard in a violin recital, and 
Romeo Tata, violinist from New Haven, 
made his initial New York appearance. 
Susi Hock, organist from England, 
made her New York debut. Ethel and 
Otto Luening, soprano and flutist re- 
spectively, gave a joint recital. 


Toscha Seidel Plays Handel, Bach 
and Schubert 


Toscha Seidel, violinist. Herbert Jaffe, 
accompanist. Carnegie Hall, March 20, 
afternoon: 


NID. Uc uacénckaceeee iepeainee soe Handel 
Ee Oe DEN 60 r o-ccccecsds eves .... Bach 
Duo for Violin and Piano, Op. 162...Schubert 
| aes 2 RE ‘ .. Bloch 
‘Norwegian Dance’ No. 2 Halvorsen 
"HERO oc kccdsccvtes .Sarasate 


Mr. Seidel excluded concertos from his 
program and offered substantial accounts 
of Handel, Bach and Schubert in their 
stead. An audience that comfortably filled 
the hall heard a program of a dignified 
and classical cast, heightened by the broad. 
true, often rhapsodic tone that is one of 
this artist’s chief assets. 

In the Handel, both the opening Adagio 
cantabile and Largo were given soberlv 
thoughtful interpretations, and if they did 
not transcend the printed page, they were 
faithful reproductions of it. The Bach 
partita, the music of most consequence 
throughout the afternoon, was distinguished 
generally by the accuracy of the artist’s 
tone and his technical facility. The first 
movement. Adagio, however, was _ senti- 
mentalized in a manner appropriate to 
music of Hebraic calibre, but unbecoming 
Bach. 

The Schubert duo, in which Mr. Taffee 
assisted, was plaved with both warmth and 
brilliance, and its more romantic aspects 
were better suited to Mr. Seidel’s tempera- 
ment. Bloch’s ‘Nigun’ lent the added em 
phasis of drama to a well conceived pro 
gram. 


Robinor and Bailly in Viola and 
Piano List 


Genia Robinor,. piano: Louis Bailly, 
viola; Town Hall, March 23, evening: 


Sonata in G Minor..... ..... Handel 
Sonata Op. 120. No. 1 in F Minor. . Brahms 
Sonata Op. 19 in G Minor Rachmaninoff 
Snite shak a ke ate bee bs Bloch 


The rarity of performances in which the 
viola consistently holds the soloists’s spot- 
light is sufficient reason in itself to make 
such a concert as this a thing of particular 
interest. The addition of such fine artistry 
as that contributed by Mr. Bailly must 
make the occasion so much the more pleas- 
urable. Mr. Bailly, head of the chamber 
music denartment of the Curtis Institute 
in Philadelphia, has appeared here before 
in recent seasons, but in the canacitv of 
leader of a concert groun from his school 
rather than as solo performer 

Excent for Ernest Bloch’s Orient- 
flavored Suite. the .music was not native 
to the instrument. The Brahms Sonata 
was written originally for clarinet and 
piano, though its translation into the string 
medium of either ‘cello or viola had the 
composer’s sanction, and the Rachmaninoff 
Sonata was conceived as a work for cello. 

Mr. Bailly’s playing throughout was 
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Many Chamber Music Programs in Fortnight 








was one of poetic charm and semsibality 
the climax of an evening m which al] that 
preceded was a cumulative progressiom to- 
wards this final high plane of periormm- 
ance. F 


Pro Arte Quartet Opens Series at 
Public Library 

Pro Arte String Quartet. Public Library 
March 22, evening: 

Juartet No. 3, Op. 22 Paul 

uartet No. 2 . 

Quartet No. 12 in G, K. 387 

First in a series 
sented to the public through the musx 
division of the library, wnder the amspaces 
of Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, this com- 
cert brought a contemporary E Dee 
and American work together with Movart 
This plan will be followed thromghomt the 





of five comcerts pre- 


series 

The Hindemith composition cowers the 
whole gamut of musical expression tts 
wild outbursts, wayward humor and 


trasting passages of lyricism gave am 
scope to the well-known mastery of th 
quartet. It is less ascerbitous than moch 
Toscha Seidel the composer's chamber music Mr 
Jacobi’s quartet was composed m 1933 and 
has been heard several times im this com- 





of a patrician serenity and dignity coupled 
with technical expertness. There was lit- try before. It is more comventioma 
tle glitter or spectacle about the perform- han the Hindemith. but definitely modern 
ance, but none was to be expected from the jn harmonic scheme. The ouartet. te 
sombre voice of the viola. Miss Robinor, whom the work is dedicated. cave * with 
a graduate of the Curtis Institute, gave nicely adjusted suavity and wirtwosih 
able support throughout. Her best oppor- the close. The andience 
tunity, of course, was in the Brahms work Jacobi. who was present, and re 
where the writing for piano is commensu- qyartet after each work. Carleton Sorz 
rate in charm and vitality with that of the Smith of the library spoke briefly at th 
solo instrument. There was hearty ap- heginnine 
plause from an audience of good size. 





F. Schnabel and Huberman in Joint 
Recital 
Loewenguth Quartet Makes ae ee aa ere ~—* 
Put A he }P had > > 
American Debut Huberman. violet. Towa Hell Maral 
Loewenguth Quartet, Town Hall, March 27, evening: 

20, evening: Dimites ts, Gin. We 2 = 
Quartet, No. 15 Mozart Sonata in D Minor Op. 12 S Tr. Wt 
Quartet No. 7 Beethoven Sonata in B Fiat K L. 44 ...M 
SRO oa Sao cecdnvenes eee Debussy Sonata in A, Op. 4 en 
The Loewenguth Quartet, an ensemble Mr. Schnabel and 





not appeared here in 





from Paris, made its American debut upon 


this occasion. Its members, individual their series in the T Hall ta as0M 
technicians and artists of obvious musician- and the announcement of their program 
ship, are A. Loewenguth and Maurice and the opportunity to hear two sach 
Fuéri, violins; Jack George, viola, and gifted artists, th ugh somewhat dissimilar 
Pierre Basseux, ’cello. temperaments, play four sonatas, was suit 
Poise and balance of ensemble were cient to draw a large audience 
notable factors in their interpretations, In the first of t BR 
though in the Beethoven, the first ‘Rasum positions programmed, they were at th 


ovsky’ Quartet, their tone tended to be- best in the second movement, which 
come forced and driven, losing thereby forded them opportunity to displax 
some of that luminous quality that had in semble interpretation of a clarity amd car 
fused the Menuetto and Adagio of the that was not always realized m the sor 
Mozart with such exquisite shadings and ceeding Schumam T hnahe 


nuances of tone and color. course, very much at home m the B 
In the Debussy work the four French thoven, and together with ims oo-artist 
_ Teenie wee — | wl ow 
men were most at home, and the perform- eraded nuances axes aD phrases 


carefully to coincide, one with the other 


The final Allegro 


ance they vouchsafed was one of rare 
beauty, touched with a Gallic verve and 
subtlety. Their reading of the Andantino 


was Played with sod 





The Loewenguth Quartet, Which Made Its Americen Debc? 





wanton zest and almost mhald gacty that 


Genia Robinor and Louis Bailly 


spplause burst forth with unusual spon- 
tameity at its conclusion. 

The Schumann opus, however, was not 
scorded such a co-operative interpretation, 
“ the piano frequently overawed the 
olim, amd Mr. Huberman, in the third 
movement of the work, marked to be 
layed “soft and with simplicity’, at- 
ed to obtain such a light and feathery 
issimo, that his tone was often unsteady 
amd scratchy. Their best results were se- 
cured im the agitated section of the first 
movement and in the finale. The 
Kruetzer” sonata concluded a program that 
$s received with markedly fervent ap- 


use 





v 
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Klara Kwartin in Second Recital 
Klara Kwartin, soprano, who gave a re 


tal im the Town Hall last November, re 
uppeared im the same auditorium on the 
uftermoom of March 18, with Paul A. Pisk 
t the pram 

Miss Kwartin’s program was out of the 


~ontinued on page 22) 


BENEFIT LIST GIVEN 


Neted Artists Participate in Bagby 
Program at Waldorf 

\Ibert Morris Bagby presented another 

his periodic concerts for the benefit of 

e Bagby Music Lovers’ Foundation, 


Inc. im the grand ballroom of the Wal 
f nm the afternoon of March 15 
artists, eight of whom are 
members of the Metropolitan Opera, ap 
peared om his program 

Richard Bonelli gave the affair a forth- 
ight beginning by his vigorous declama- 
tiom of the ‘Pagliacci’ Prologue. Richard 
-rooks them appeared, apologizing to the 
large audience (composed almost entirely 
f women) for an indisposition on the 
art of both Kirsten Flagstad and Gio- 
anni Martinelli, who had been scheduled 
to simg. Murmurs of disappointment sur 
endered to | upplause when Mr 
rooks offered to sing ‘Le Réve’ from 


Manon’ Lotte Lehmann followed, sing 


cf-Astoria 


Nime noted 


nearty 


rites from her Lieder reper 


r E Pinza gave voice to ‘Il Lacer 
ato «=Sptrito’ from ‘Simon Boccanegra’ 
Beveridge Webster, the only instrumental- 
st to appear, played a group of Chopin 
tudes. Emanuel List recalled his early 

vs as a vaudevillian as he lilted several 

rman songs of the popular persuasion 
Susamme Fisher drew the ‘Jewel Song’ 
from ‘Faust’ and ‘Porgi Amor’ from 
Figar Ma Chamlee was heard in 
Juesta O Ouella’ from ‘Rigoletto’ and 
Ah! Fuyez Douce Image’ from ‘Manon’ 

me Jessmer sang ‘O Patria Mia’ from 
Aida” amd a vocal version of “Tales from 
the Viemma Woods’. The concert closed 


. 


with 2 duet from “Madame Butterfly’ by 
Sussanme Fisher and Mario Chamlee. R. 
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CONCERT AUDIENCE 
CHIDED BY MONTEUX 


Halts San Francisco Orchestra 
to Warn Latecomers—Two 
Soloists Welcomed 


SAN Francisco, April 5.—During 
one of the March concerts of the San 
Francisco Symphony, when Marian 
Anderson was soloist, Pierre Monteux, 
conductor, annoyed by latecomers and 
opening doors, displayed a burst of 
temper, stopped the orchestra midway 
through Handel’s Concerto Grosso No. 
5, stamped his foot and shouted “Close 
the doors !”. 

Miss Anderson revealed magnificent 
singing in Mozart’s ‘Allelujah’, the 
Verdi aria ‘O Don Fatale’, and several 
Negro Spirituals. Other works on the 
program were Albeniz’s ‘Iberia’, and 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony. 

The program on March 19-20 proved 
refreshing and was extraordinarily well 
played. It included the Grétry-Mottl 
Ballet Suite from ‘Cephale et Procis’, 
the Brahms Violin Concerto, Philip 
James’s Overture ‘Bret Harte’, and 
Stravinsky’s ‘Fire Bird’ Suite. 


Stern Wins Ovation 


Isaac Stern’s performance of the 
Brahms confirmed the excellent impres- 
sion previously made by this sixteen- 
year-old San Franciscan. He is a pupil 
of Naoum Blinder. In technique, tone 
and style he is a serious artist, and his 
performance of the concerto rightfully 
brought him a tremendous ovation. The 
orchestral score was played no less 
beautifully than the solo part. It was a 
genuinely musical experience. 

Guest artists at the popular concert 
on Feb. 26 were Charlotte Boerner and 
Emily Hardy, substituting for Grace 
Moore, who was indisposed. For the 
fifth pair of concerts, Richard Crooks 
was soloist and Mr. Monteux entrusted 
the baton to the assistant conductor, 
Willem van den Burg, who led works 
by Bach-Cailliet, Haydn, Sibelius and 
Respighi with authority and precision. 

Maryory M. FISHER 





Molitore Engaged for Cincinnati May 
Festival 


Edward Molitore, tenor, has been 
engaged to sing two major roles at the 
biennial Cincinnati May Festival, on the 
opening night in Elgar’s ‘Apostles’ and 
in Eugene Goossens’s ‘Judith’. On May 
1, he will appear for the seventh con- 
secutive season with the Detroit Civic 
Opera Company. He recently sang the 
role of Herod in the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony’s production of ‘Salome’ in that 
city, and that of Hanan in the Detroit 
Civic Opera’s performance of Rocca’s 
‘Il Dybbuk’ in New York last May. 





Nino Martini to Return to Screen 


Nino Martini, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, will return to the screen this 
summer under the auspices of RKO 
films in ‘Born to Sing’, his third film. 
Jesse Lasky will produce the new musi- 
cal, the script of which is being pre- 
pared by James Edward Grant and 
Maxwell Shane. It will be filmed in 
time for him to resume his Metropoli- 
tan engagements for the 1937-’38 sea- 
son. 
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S. Hurok 


HUROK ANNOUNCES NEW 
CARNEGIE HALL SERIES 


Manager to Present Artists and 
Ensembles in Eight Concerts— 
Chaliapin to Open Schedule 
Recognizing a definite trend among 
the musical public towards subscribing 
in advance for an entire schedule oi 
stellar concerts, a new subscription se- 
ries has just been announced for the 
season of 1937-38 to be called the Hurok 
Carnegie Hall Series. It is ten years 
since a similar series has been launched 
at Carnegie Hall. Eight leading artists 
and groups will make up the series, the 
first event of which will take place on 
Oct. 26. The schedule is as follows: 
Oct. 26, Feodor Chaliapin, who will 
return to this country after an absence 
of several years. This will be his only 

New York appearance. 

Nov. 16, Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, 
who is celebrating the 25th anniversary 
of his debut here. This will be his only 
New York recital. 

Dec. 7, Kirsten Flagstad, popula: 
Norwegian soprano, who will appear in 
concert on this occasion only next sea- 
son. 

Jan. 17, Vienna Choir Boys, famous 
Austrian choral organization, already 
engaged for its sixth American tour. 

Jan. 26, Artur Schnabel, pianist. 

Feb. 16, John Charles Thomas, pop 
ular American baritone, whose appear- 
ance in this series will be his only one 
in New York next season. 

March 19, Uday Shan-Kar and his 
Hindu Ballet, whose visit to America 
next season will be the last before his 
withdrawal from touring activities. 

April 13, Marian Anderson, Ameri- 
can Negro contralto, who returns next 
season for her third tour of the coun- 
try. 

The Hurok Carnegie Hall Series will 
mark Mr. Hurok’s first venture into 
seasonal schedules since his popular 
Sunday night series at the Hippodrome 
fifteen years ago. 





Contralto and Pianist Appear with 
Sinsheimer Quartet 
The Sinsheimer String Quartet, as 
sisted by Amy Ellerman, contralto, and 
Ethel Tozier-Hardy, pianist, were heard 
in a musicale at the Hotel Beechwood at 
Summit, N. J., on April 2. 
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PHILADELPHIANS END BEETHOVEN CYCLE 


Eugene Ormandy Concludes His 
First Year as Resident 
Conductor 


PHILADELPHIA, April 5—With Ex- 
gene Ormandy conducting and Artur 
Schnabel as soloist the Philadelphia 
Orchestra gave the fifth program im the 
current season’s Beethowen cycle on 
March 19 and 20, in the Academy of 
Music before large and appreciative 
audiences. The list follows: 

Beethoven Program 

Overture to ‘Fidelio’ 

Concerto No. 3, im C Mimor 

Mr. Schnabel 

Symphony No. 7, m A 

The overture, which had a forthright 
performance, was an attractive prelude 
to the major numbers of the program 
The projection of the concerto was ad- 
mirable, the powers of conductor, soloist, 
and orchestra being co-ordimated im 
achieving a disclosure of substance and 
mood. Mr. Schnabel played the solo 
part with finished technique and im the 
quiet, efficient manner which marks his 
concert style. It was im the beantiful 
Largo that his artistry was most con- 
vincingly exemplifed, the poetic mood 
f the movement receiving sensitive and 
well defined expression. 

With the Seventh Symphony Mr. Or- 
mandy added another to the already im- 
pressive list of sound interpretations he 


has given. Each of the four movements 
was well presented as to structure and 
content, the treatment of the Scherzo and 
the exuberant finale beimg especially 
commendable. The orchestra responded 
with its full effectiveness to Mr. Or- 
mandy’s wishes and was called upon t 
share in the ardent tribute tendered the 
conductor. 

The sixth and final concerts im the 
Beethoven cycle, given on March 25 
27 and 30 (ninth Tuesday evening con 
cert), presented the following named 
works 


Beethoven Program 
Symphony No. 8, in F 
Symphony No. 3. m D Mimor 
Agnes Davis, soprano: Elsie MacFarlane 
contralto; Edouard Grobe, tenor 
Eugene Loewenthal bess 
The University of Pennsylvania Choral Society 
The Mendelssohn Ciod 
Harl McDonald. Director 
The Strawbridge and Clothier Chorus 
Herbert J. Tily, Director 


The short and happy Eighth Sym- 
phony was performed i 





brought out delightfully all its felicitou 


and humorous qualities, Mr. Ormandy’s 
treatment ranging from the forceful and 
vigorous to the light and delicate, in ac- 
cordance with the fluctuations of line, 
pace and dynamic intensity. 

In the Choral Symphony Mr. Or- 
mandy obtained fine results from the 
orchestra and the chorus of nearly 300 
votces. In attack, rhythmic and dynamic 
unanimity, tone quality, and spirit, the 
chorus, trained and prepared for the 
performance by Dr. Harl McDonald, 
was praiseworthy. The soloists in their 
none-too-grateful parts were acceptable, 
contributing their vocal talents, individ- 
ually and collectively to the effective- 
mess of their allotted passages. Vocifer- 
ows and prolonged applause followed 
the performance, Mr. Ormandy shar- 
ing this with soloists, orchestra, and 
chorus. Dr. McDonald was also called 
to the stage to take a bow. After sev- 
eral recalls the conductor made a brief 
speech in which he expressed his thanks 
for the “splendid co-operation given by 
the musicians of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra” during the season, and his ap- 
preciation of the cordial reception and 
encouragement on the part of the audi- 
ences. 

These concerts marked Mr. Or- 

mandy’s final appearances in this sea- 
son's subscription series and the termin- 
ation of his highly successful first roster 
f comeerts as resident conductor here. 
The remaining programs, to the con- 
lusion of the season on April 19, will 
be directed by Leopold Stokowski, 
after which the orchestra is to make 
its secomd transcontinental tour with 
José Iturbi and Mr. Ormandy as con- 
WittraM E. Smita 


ructors 





Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah’ Given in 
Wheeling 

Waeetrnc, W. Va., April 5.—The 
‘ommunity Music Association, in co- 
peration with the Oglebay Institute, 
presented the Ohio Valley Festival 
Chorus of forty-five combined choral 
hodies, with Dr. Hollis Dann, guest 
-onductor, in Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah’ on 
March 16. The soloists were Ruth 
Rodgers, soprano, Amy Ellerman, con- 
tralto; Floyd Townsley, tenor, and 
Norman Joliffe, bass. The Wheeling 
Symphony assisted and gave a good ac- 
~ount of the orchestral score. 





Gladys Swarthout 


Mezzo-Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 
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Opera Successes Viewed as 
Winners in a Lottery 


RITING for our esteemed contemporary, 

Modern Music, on the subject of the endur- 
ing qualities of contemporary compositions, Al- 
fred Einstein refers to successful Italian operas, 
from Rossini’s ‘Il Barbiere’ to Puccini’s ‘Gianni 
Schicchi’ as “winners in a lottery that contains 
hundreds, thousands of blanks”. Because of the 
multiplicity of operas composed in Italy, an opera 
fiasco there is no such tragedy as it may be else- 
where; the life work of Verdi, even in its latter 
part, bears witness, Mr. Einstein points out, to 
many such miscarriages. 

Though this may be of little consolation to any 
individual composer, the point is one for Ameri- 
cans less personally concerned with the develop- 
ment of a native opera to bear in mind. There is 
as yet no lottery. American operas do not come 
to light through any very practical application of 
the old rule of survival of the fittest. Nor will 
this be likely to be brought about until there is 
presented the opportunity for performance of 
many more operas than conceivably can be staged 
under present conditions. Some essential change 
in the number and character of this country’s 
lyric institutions must open the way. 

The reference to “hundreds, thousands of 
blanks” carries with it implications worth paus- 
ing to consider. Opera, we say, is for us an 
exotic; for the Italian a part of his birthright. 
Supposing we were to have set before us, season 
after season, not those Italian novelties which 
failed to “click” with the American public after 
winning some measure of success abroad, but the 
successive “blanks” of which Mr. Einstein speaks. 
Would we then think of opera as the particular 
birthright of a particular people and regard our 
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own best efforts as being so wide of the mark? 

Surely there is little logic in pointing to some 
unsatisfactory importation and championing the 
native equivalent on the basis that it is no worse 
than the imported opus. The public which is not 
stimulated by the one can scarcely be expected 
to find pleasure in the other. But in the fate of 
individual works may be discerned much less a 
lack of the requisite gifts on the part of the gener- 
ality of the composers of a country, our own or 
any other of similarly limited opportunity, than 
the lack of incentive and advancement through 
trial and error. If opportunities are wanting, so 
is the merciless competition with hordes of others 
most likely to develop winners in what so aptly 
is described as a lottery with hundreds and 
thousands of blanks. Considering the three cen- 
turies of operatic production that have gone to 
make the relatively scanty living repertoire what it 
is, winners have been a staggering few, the blanks 
simply beyond all count. 

Paradox though it may seem, if America is 
to have a winner now and then, what it needs is 
many times its annual number of blanks—granting 
of course that there are prizes to be won. How 
this is to be brought about is something still of 
the province of brave dreams rather than of prac- 
tical planning. But the notion that the American 
is not fitted to write opera, whereas the Italian 
was born with at least two of the three acts of 
his first success already completed, except pos- 
sibly for the adding of an aria for the baritone and 
a part for the double bassoon, loses much of its 
cogency when countered by this conception of a 
huge lottery, functioning for Italians but not for 
us. 


lf Composers Were Critics 


ERLIOZ, Schumann, Wolf and Debussy 

wrote professional music criticism. Various 
other composers, Richard Wagner among them, 
supplemented their incomes in lean times by odds 
and ends of newspaper or magazine correspond- 
ence that involved expressing critical judgments 
on the music which they discussed. Some of their 
verdicts on their fellow composers were about 
as harsh—and as little justified by the subsequent 
success of the music they assailed—as anything 
that could be charged to MHanslick, Rellstab, 
Davison or others of the journalistic fraternity 
who have borne the brunt of attacks on the criti- 
cal profession. 

Brahms was not one of those who felt obliged 
to earn supplementary Groschen by odd jobs for 
publications in need of critiques or feuilletons. 
But he was a critic, and a caustic one, all of the 
same, as is revealed in the newly published diary 
of his friend Richard Heuberger. One wonders 
what the Brucknerites of today would say of a 
journalist who would call their idol “a totally 
uneducated person” and “an old fool”, as Brahms 
did. Heuberger further relates that when Brahms 
was shown the score of the Bruckner ninth sym- 
phony, he put his finger over all but the first 
syllable of the designation of “misterioso” at the 
beginning of the first movement, so as to leave 
visible only “mist’—in German meaning “trash”. 

Of Wolf, it has been said that he was bitterly 
jealous of Brahms and that as a critic he perse- 
cuted Bruckner. Brahms, in passing judgment 
on some Wolf songs, remarked that “the proper 
declamation of a poem is a very simple matter if 
you don’t bother about the music”. Strauss’s 
‘Death and Transfiguration’ he found “dread- 
ful” ; and in commenting on the use of two tonali- 
ties for the ending of ‘Also Sprach Zarathustra’ 
he observed that he really wouldn’t mind “if with- 
in these two keys something really happened”. 

Wagner, angered when Nietzsche showed him 
a work by Brahms, declared it just so many scraps 
of Handel, Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Schu- 
mann bound in calf. Debussy described Bach as 





Personalities 








Cosmo-Sileo 


Nelson Eddy and Alexander Smallens Discuss a Forthcoming 
Ford Broadcast at which Mr. Smallens Will Conduct and the 
Baritone Will Be Soloist 


Gieseking—Chancellor Hitler has bestowed the 
title of ‘Professor’ upon Walter Gieseking. 


Furtwangler—The German Academy has elected 
Wilhelm Furtwangler to membership. 


Reiner—The first entrant in the photography 
division of the World’s Fair Hobby Olympics, re- 
cently inaugurated by the Hobby Guild of America, 
was Fritz Reiner, the eminent orchestral conductor. 


Szigeti—King Leopold III has conferred upon 
Joseph Szigeti a decoration making him Commander 
of the Order of Leopold for his services on the jury 
of the Concours Ysaye. 


Lifar—Stealing some time from his dancing activi- 
ties, Serge Lifar has organized a Poushkin Exhibition 
which is now taking place in the Salle Pleyel in 
Paris. Lectures on the Russian poet are given three 
times each week. 


Erb—tThat college glee clubs no longer sing the 
‘Bull Dog on the Bank’ type of music is the opinion 
of Dr. J. Lawrence Erb, professor of music at Con- 
necticut College. The former type has given place 
to music of the old masters and arrangements of 
folk songs. 


Roussel—When ‘Louise’ was produced at the 
Opéra-Comique in 1900, Charpentier was much 
criticised for introducing a dressmaker’s workroom 
on the operatic stage, but Albert Roussel, in his ‘Aunt 
Caroline’s Will’, which recently had its premiere on 
the same stage, has gone him one better in placing 
one act in the maternity ward of a hospital! 


Pauly—Invited to dine with Premier Mussolini 
while at the Lido last autumn, Rosa Pauly, who 
recently paid a flying trip from Vienna to New York 
to sing ‘Elektra’ with the Philharmonic-Symphony, 
created something of a stir. Several guests whom she 
did not know, sat down at the table and began to 
eat and it was not until the singer protested that she 
learned that one of them was her host, whom she 
had not recognized! 





a sort of circus ringmaster who puts his “ras- 
cally little subjects” through their paces. Ber- 
lioz found the ‘Tristan’ prelude “one long 
chromatic wail”. .Sthumann, like Mendelssohn, 
found it hard to swallow “Tannhauser’. But per- 
haps the best critic of them all was Scriabin, who 
made it a point of personal honor never to hear 
anybody’s music but his own. 
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MINNEAPOLIS ENDS 
ORCHESTRAL SEASON 


Iturbi as Guest Conductor Leads 
All Wagner Program— 
Schnabel in Recital 


MINNEAPOLIS, April 5.—The Minne- 
apolis Symphony season came to a close 
on Easter Sunday with a Wagner pro- 
gram conducted wisely and well by José 
Iturbi. The Spanish conductor has 
made a consistent record here in in- 
terpretations that were well-ordered, 
balanced and occasionally thrilling. 

The Easter program benefitted by 
clarity of pattern and texture in music 
that is often made murky. Though 
tempos were inclined to drag in the 
Siegfried Funeral March and the Pre- 
lude to ‘Parsifal,’ the ‘Meistersinger’ 
Prelude, the ‘Flying Dutchman’ Over- 
ture and the Prelude and Liebestod from 
‘Tristan und Isolde’ were presented in 
all their grandeur and emotional force. 
Harold Ayres, concertmaster, con- 
tributed a fine solo in “Traume.” 

Lawrence Tibbett was responsible for 
drawing a considerably over-sized audi- 
ence at the previous Friday concert, 
singing four arias in his usual bouncing, 
dramatic style. His voice seems to be 
in exceptionally good health, for it 
strode with power and ease through 
Wotan’s ‘Abschied’ from ‘Die Walkie’, 
scaled dramatic heights in ‘Credo’ from 
‘Otello,’ and then dropped with rare 
facility into the humor and fast phras- 
ing of the ‘Largo al factotum.’ His en- 
core was the ‘Eri tu’ from “The Masked 
Ball.’ 

The orchestra’s chief contribution 
was the Franck Symphony, played with 
brilliance under Iturbi’s baton. The per- 
formance might have shown more pro- 
fundity and continuity, while ‘La Mer’ 
of Debussy nearly fell apart. 

At the previous Sunday concert, con- 
ducted by Jerzy Bojanowski, we heard 
Kallinikoff’s First Symphony, a defin- 
itely dated work, in rather a routine 
performance; Liszt’s ‘Les Preludes’ and 
the Bach Concerto for Two Violins. In 
the last Harold Ayres and Heinmann 
Weinstine gave a spirited and distin- 
guished performance. 

One of the outstanding events of the 
year was the appearance of Artur 
Schnabel in a recital devoted exclusive- 
ly to Beethoven piano sonatas. Five 
were played, and in their course Schna- 
bel revealed all the wisdom, clarity and 
imagination which has made his playing 
so richly authoritative an exposition of 
Beethoven. 

Joun K. SHERMAN 


Philadelphia Hears Many Choral 
Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA, April 5—The Penn 
Athletic Club women’s choral group 
William Sylvano Thunder, conducting, 
gave its Spring concert on March 12. 
Excerpts from Bach’s ‘St. Matthew Pas- 
sion’ were given under Dr. Alexander 
McCurdy at Second - Presbyterian 
Church on March 7 and 14, and Dvo- 
rak’s ‘Stabat Mater’ was heard on 
March 21. A program of organ and 
ecclesiastical music was performed in 
St. Paul’s Church on March 24, by a 
choir under Myron D. Casner, and 
Robert Elmore, organist.. G. Sunshine 
led the Freiheit Gesang Verein on 
March 12 in its thirteenth Jubilee con- 
cert. Handel’s ‘Passion of Christ’ was 
given by the Choral Club of the Mu- 
sical Art Society of Camden, Dr. Henry 
Fry, conducting, on March 16. 

W. E. S. 
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The Kneisel Quartet: A Photograph Taken Just Before They Disbanded. 
From the Left, Franz Kneisel, William Willete, 


Hans Let: 


Right: With Walter Damrosch (Center) as Conductor, the Three Dis- 
tinguished Virtuosi Shown Here Played the Beethoven Triple Concerto 
With the New York Symphony—Fritz Kreisler, Harold Bauer and 


Pablo Casals 


Worth Waiting For? 

Mascagni's new opera, ‘Lodoletta’ is 

due on the stage of La Scala very short- 
ly, now. 





1917 
Why Not in Peace Time? 

The New York Symphony, Walter 
Damrosch conductor, Efrem Zimbalist, 
soloist gave an unusually attractive pro- 
gram. Raff’s ‘Lenore’ Symphony. The 
third movement, “Trennung,’ found a 
response in every heart at this time of 


war and parting. Mr. Zimbalist played 
the Paganini Concerto in D 
1917 


Wheat They Read Twenty Years Ago 


MUSICAL AMERICA for April, 1917 


Lowis Svecenski and 


Metropolitan in Atlanta 
Six thousand persons attended the 
pening of the Metropolitan in Atlanta 
hear Caruso, Barrientos and Scotti. 
Operas of the week included “Trova- 
tore’, “Francesca da Rimini’, ‘Tosca’, 
Boris’, ‘Siegfried’ and ‘Rigoletto’. 
1917 
Paying the Piper 
Ysaye, the Belgian violinist was 
billed to play in Hartford. His ad- 
vance cheque for $1,400 had not been 
certified. He sent his ultimatum to the 
committee: “Cash or no music!” 
1917 


A000. sernennenien 


METROPOLITAN OPERA VISITS BALTIMORE 


Record Audiences Greet Per- 
formances—Weekly Series 
Wanted Next Year 


Ba.tirmore, April 5.—In its brilliant 
but brief series of three performances 
at the Lyric, March 29 and 31, the 
Metropolitan Opera Company estab- 
lished the unique local record of all 
seats sold and all available standing 
space jammed with opera devotees. This 
unusual attendance was a tribute to the 
visiting organization and was due to the 
indefatigable advance representation 
given by Frederick R. Huber and the 
officers of the Baltimore Opera Club. 

The short season began with a con- 
vincing performance of ‘Lohengrin’ in 
which Kirsten Flagstad as Elsa gave 
glamorous utterance to the soaring 
melodies of the role. Her vocal equip- 
ment, with its wealth of tonal interest 
and musical quality, was displayed with 
artistic assurance and the audience ac- 
corded her warranted demonstration 
of approval. Karin Branzell as Ortrud 
gave a remarkably f 
At the entrance of Lauri 
Lohengrin the audience was thrilled by 
the heroic tenor’s first aria, and 
throughout the opera his voice gleamed 








tz Melchior as 


in opulent style. Julius Huehn as Tel- 
ramund gave a fine characterization to 
the designing role. Emanuel List as 
King Henry added to the majestic sug- 
gestion of the score. Maurice de Abrav- 
anel, conductor, held orchestra and en- 
semble at command and the result was 
apparent in the resonant climaxes and 
dramatic appeal of the interpretation. 

Rosa Ponselle as Santuzza was the 
star attraction in the presentation of 
Mascagni’s ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ which 
with ‘Pagliacci’ formed the double bill 
of the second evening. The fire and 
lramatic characterization together with 
a superb vocal display made the San- 
tuzza impersonation one which aroused 
the audience to wild enthusiasm and 
many curtain calls were demanded. Irra 
Petina as Lola, Sydney Rayner as 
Turiddu, Carlo Morelli as Alfio and 
Anna Kaskas as Lucia, gave satisfying 
interpretations to their allotted roles. 

With the finely declaimed prologue 
to ‘Pagliacci’ honors immediately were 
showered upon Lawrence Tibbett, who 
continued throughout to convince the 
audience with his histrionic ability and 
vocal mastery. Hilda Burke, a former 
Baltimorean who has gained operatic 
heights, came in for a share of home- 
coming greeting and applause for her 











With Bath and Kitchenette? 


A clipping from Middletown, Ohio, 
announces that “the orchestra played 
Schubert's ‘Unfurnished’ Symphony.” 

1917 


Patriotisme de Luxe 


At the close of the second act of 
‘Tosca’ at the Metropolitan, Miss Farrar 
appeared waving a large Old Glory. 
Mr. Polacco raised his stick and Miss 
Farrar began ‘The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner’ amid applause and cheers. 

1917 


MO 


crystal-clear presentation of the Nedda 
music. An ovation followed her several 
important arias. Giovanni Martinelli 
as Canio was a tower of artistic vocal 
strength. George Cehanovsky and Gi- 
ordano Paltrinieri served in the lesser 
roles. Gennaro Papi was the con- 
ductor. 

With this operatic fare, as sponsored 
by the Baltimore Opera Club, the local 
public has had its taste whetted and 
plans have been advanced for next sea- 
son for a series of weekly visits. 

FRANz C. BorNSCHEIN 





Tibbett to Make European Bow in Cor- 
onation Season 


Lawrence Tibbett, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, will sail for Europe early in 
May to make his first operatic appear- 
ances there. He is to sing at Covent 
Garden in London during the corona- 
tion season, appearing first as Scarpia 
in “Tosca’ on May 14. He is also booked 
to sing the title part in the world pre- 
miere of ‘Don Juan of Manara,’ a new 
opera by Eugene Goossens with a 
libretto by the late Arnold Bennett, 
scheduled for June 25, with the com- 
poser conducting. After his London en- 
gagement, Mr. Tibbett will sing in sev- 
eral Continental opera houses before 
returning to America.’ 
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A YEAR OF SUPERB ACHIEVEMENT BY LILY P 


N. Y. Carnegie Hall Recital | 
Revival of Coq d’Or a Ser 
in New RKO Picture ‘“T] 
Back on Air for Ches' 


Lily Pons as the Queen of Chemaka in “Le Coq D‘Or”’ 


COUNTRY-WIDE CRITICISMS im OPERA and CONCERT 
N. Y. Carnegie Hall Recital, Jan. 12, 1937 


“Lily Pons gave an uncommonly interesting program, its interest enhanced by the 
fresh and beautiful quality of the voice and the intelligence of the interpretations. 
The ornamental music by Rossini she sang with fine art, with delightful humor and 
coquetry. There was never the feeling of singing for display. After the first part 
of ‘Una voce poco fa’ the audience held up the show by interrupting with long 
applause. The allegro passage, given with Rossinian wit and elegance, was the 
occasion for a further ovation.”—Olin Downes in N. Y. Times. 


“The audience sat breathlessly silent while she sang, and burst into enthusiastic 
applause at the end. There was no stopping the demonstration, and so Miss Pons 
added Pamina’s air from “The Magic Flute,’ which she sang so well that it became 
revelatory ... she sang it with such classic finish. It was a genuinely artistic 
achievement. The whole evening was one of pleasure for her hearers and glory for 
herself."—W. J. Henderson in N. Y. Sun. 


“Radiant in white satin, Miss Pons sang songs and trilled in coloratura arias to the 
large audience. Her flights into that rarefied region known to connoisseurs as ‘in alt’ 
were certain and bold. Taking bravura passages in her stride and hitting top notes 
square on the head, Miss Pons offered an exhibition of coloratura art that was above 
suspicion. Her ‘Una voce poco fa’ brought the house down. And so it should have, 
for the charm, brilliance, and accuracy of her singing.” 

—Samuel Chotzinoff in N. Y. Post. 








Ottawa 


LILY PONS PROVES MAGNET TO DRAW RECORD 
RECITAL AUDIENCE 


“No artist to visit Ottawa in recent years has proved such a magnet as Miss Pons. 
The audience filled the seats on the floor and in the galleries, packed the boxes and 
crowded the stage to hear one of the greatest coloratura sopranos of the day and a 
star in at least four fields. 

“A coloratura concert is exhilarating when it is given by such a mistress of her art 
as Lily Pons . . . it is difficult to give attention elsewhere when the vivid little singer 
is occupying the center of the stage.”—Evening Citizen. 


Indianapolis 


AUDIENCE FEASTS ON LILY PONS’S DAZZLING 
VOCAL CADENCES 


“Possessing a phenomenal voice, she employed it with sureness and brilliancy and 
admirable musical discretion. It was a feast of vocal flexibility, cadences that reached 
dazzling heights. In fact, all the feats of coloratura singing are at Miss Pons’s 
command. There was, in addition, a rich tone in the middle voice, ease of production, 
and tone control of flawless intonation. The audience likewise heard her famous 
high F, which set them gasping. All this is no more than is to be expected from 
the Queen of the Coloraturas.’—Times. 


LILY PONS GIVES EXCITING RECITAL 


“The auditorium was packed—its stage filled with listeners who left barely enough 
room for a piano, and there were two or three rows of standees in the rear of the 
auditorium. Lily Pons was the cause. A tiny bit of a person, charming and attractive, 
she understands the value of rounding her phrase, which is a comfort; for most 
coloraturas spin out their phrases interminably. Hers, indeed, is a skillful per- 
formance. The voice flowed forth easily and smoothly and the audience responded 
rapturously.”—News. 


Memphis 


“  .. sang her way into a permanent niche in the hearts of approximately 3,700 
Memphians.”—Harry Martin, Commercial Appeal, Dec. 5, 1936. 


“The platform glowed with the tone and temperament of the diminutive diva.” 
—Jack Bryan, Press Scimitar, Dec. 5, 1936. 


Washington 


“The voice in itself is a beautiful organ, absolutely consistent from bottom to top, 
velvety, effortless, and in passages of the utmost difficulty there is not the slightest 


loss of quality—truly, ‘the lark at heaven’s gate’.” 
—Nathan Weinberg, Herald, Jan, 18, 1937. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMMENT 
Coq d’Or 


“She was charming to see and delightful to hear."—New York Sun, Feb. 5, 1937. 


“She looked exquisite, she danced like a professional, and acted and sang with 
grace and charm.”—Henriette Weber, New York Eve. Journal, Feb. 5, 1937. 


Lucia 


“Miss Pons gave a distinguished performance. ... It was the performance of a 
musician and of an artist. Added to this was the charm of the figure on the stage, 
and facial expression and make-up, which gave emotional similitude to each situation. 
The audience recognized this achievement on the part of Miss Pons and would hardly 
have enough of her when she repeatedly appeared before the curtain after the ‘mad 
scene’.”-—Olin Downes, New York Times, Feb. 28, 1937. 


“Her singing equalled her beauty, and since she makes an ideal Lucia in looks, 
this means that her way with the familiar role was a new achievement even for her.” 
—New York Eve. Journal, March 1, 1937. 
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‘PONS, WORLD’S TOP COLORATURA SOPRANO 


tal Best of Her Career; Met 
Sensation; 4 Star Triumph 
“That Girl From Paris;”’ 
~hesterfield, April 14th 


Lakme 


) “This was finely sung, with excellent intonation, especially in the opening solo 
cadenza, and great flexibility and agility of voice, and was followed by the greatest 
ovation of the evening, lasting several minutes, to say nothing of a prolonged outburst 
of applause before the aria was finished.” 


















































i , —Samuel L. Laciar, Philadelphia Eve. Public Ledger, Feb. 17, 1937. 
a 
,; Lucia, Boston, April 9, 1937 
r 
WILD OVATION (headline) 
“Lucia di Lammermoor evokes the wildest enthusiasm of the current opera season 
with emphasis on Lily Pons’s rendition of the Mad Scene.” 
‘ —Warren Storey Smith in Post. 
x 
“Throughout the Mad Scene, Miss Pons’s singing was a marvel of ease and 
dexterity,—of a sort in short which stamped her as a sensitive and deeply musi- 
j cianly artist.”—Globe. 
d 
Ss 
\, 
s 
n SCREEN CRITICISMS—“THAT GIRL FROM PARIS” 
“There have been lots of opera singers in pictures, some very good, but it has 
remained for Lily Pons to carry off honors as the best prima donna-light comedienne 
h on the screen today.”—Louella Parsons, Los Angeles Examiner, Jan. 1, 1937. 
€ 
F “The most magnificent singing voice ever recorded for the cinema.” 
it —Gilbert Kanour, Baltimore Eve. Sun, Jan. 2, 1937. 
d . g ” 
“Her songs, of course, are sheer joy—seem nothing short of miraculous. 
—Doris Arden, Chicago Times, Jan. 3, 1937. 
“The lively Lily, a comedienne of extraordinary merit and a lady of great personal 
9 charm.”—Richmond (Va.) News-Leader, Jan. 2, 1937. 
| 
“By far the most successful blending of fine singing and comedy yet devised for the 
screen.”—Rob Reel, Chicago American, Jan. 8, 1937. 
6. 
“Miss Pons is delightful all the way.”"—Variety, Jan. 6, 1937. 
D, 
st 











BR 6«Ch FORTHCOMING PLANS 


On April 14th, Miss Pons rejoins the Chesterfield Hour, broadcasting over the 
Columbia network for the balance of the Spring with André Kostelanetz and his 
4 \ orchestra. 


On August Ist, Miss Pons will return to Hollywood to start work on her new 

picture for RKO. Upon completion of this picture, she will rejoin the San Francisco 

Opera Company for performances in San Francisco and Los Angeles, do concerts 

7. in Seattle, Portland and Kansas City, and return to the Chicago Opera Company for 
performances in Chicago and Milwaukee. 


Early in the new year, she will rejoin the Metropolitan Opera Association for the 
seventh consecutive year, and in the Spring of 1938 will appear in concert in many 
leading cities, among them New York, Washington, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Akron, Fort 
Wayne, Atlanta, etc. 


e, Management: 


ly METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC. 
Division of Columbia Concerts Corporation 


of Columbia Broadcasting System 
113 West 57th Street, New York City 


“'s@ 
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ORCHESTRAS: 


IGHLIGHTS of the Philhar- 

monic-Symphony’s programs were 
a concert performance of the third act 
of ‘Parsifal’ with Paul Althouse, 
Julius Huehn and Emanuel List as solo- 
ists, the New York premiere of Samuel 
Barber’s Symphony and the first New 
York hearing of Szymanowski’s ‘Har- 
nasie’, played as a virtual memorial to 
the composer, who died a few days pre- 
viously. Myra Hess was soloist for one 
of these programs and Lotte Lehmann 
for another. Eugene Ormandy paid his 
final visit as head of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and the Boston Symphony 
made its last call. Leon Barzin con- 
ducted the American premiere of Vit- 
torio Giannini’s Piano Concerto with 
Rosalyn Tureck as soloist. The New 
York Women’s Symphony concluded its 
season with a program that included 
Parker’s ‘Hora Novissima’. 


National Orchestral Association Plays 
New Giannini Concerto 


National Orchestral Association, Leon 
Barzin, conductor. Soloist, Rosalyn 
Tureck, pianist. Carnegie Hall, March 


22, evening: 
Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor 
Bach-Boessenroth 


CemeeTOO ccccceccccsccevccseccces Giannini 
(First performance) 
Miss Tureck 
Symphony No. 4 in E Minor....... Brahms 


Vittorio Giannini, American composer, 
wrote his piano concerto during recent 
residence at the American Academy in 
Rome. The work is in three movements, 
the first a rather extended one, though 
most substantial in musical ideas. The 
work, often derivative—it is a futile pro- 
cedure to name names, since Mozart, 
Wagner, Bach or any other composer may 
be held liable to minor and unconscious 
plagiarisms—is opulently scored and frank- 
ly melodious. 

The initial striding and somewhat 
ominous theme is an arresting one, and the 
work proceeds through devious tempo 
markings in the first movement with 
alacrity. Mr. Giannini’s craftsmanship is 
sure; the work betrays no jointures or un- 
seasoned knottings in construction. Miss 
Tureck proved to have strength enough 
within her fingers to overcome the often- 
times over-sonorous orchestral background, 
and her re-creation of the Adagio was 
poetically conceived. The third movement, 
concluding with an allegro marziale, con- 
tained a vivacity and a dash that swept the 
work to a rousing conclusion. Miss Tureck 
took numerous curtain calls, then appeared 
with Mr. Barzin and indicated the com- 
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Samuel Barber, Whose New Symphony was 
Played by the Philharmonic 


poser among the audience, who bowed re- 
peatedly to fervent applause. 

The Bach Passacaglia and Fugue, which 
has lent itself to the ministrations of Mr. 
Stokowski as well as other transcribers, 
was heard in new clothing at this concert, 
tailored by Mr. Boessenroth, who is the 
librarian of the Minneapolis Symphony. 
Mr. Boessenroth employs the organ in 
climatic passages as well as full orchestra 
and achieves almost unbelievable. sonority 
in his orchestration, which is, however, not 
glittering, but deep-toned and spare. Mr. 
Barzin conducted with an authority and 
vigor to which his players responded with 
a will. 


Symphony by Samuel Barber Introduced 
by Rodzinski 
New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Artur Rodzinski conductor. Soloist, Lotte 
Lehmann, soprano. Carnegie Hall, March 
24, afternoon. 


FD wc iccvcscseccess Respighi 
Air, ‘Divinités du Styx’, from ‘Alceste’ 
Gluck 


Mme. Lehmann 
Symphony in One Movement........ Barber 
‘Du bist der Lenz’ from ‘Walkiire’..Wagner 
‘Dich teure Halle’ from ‘“Tannhduser’ 
Wagner 
Mme. Lehmann 
Suite, ‘L’Oiseau de Feu’........ Stravinsky 
With prior performances in Rome and 
Cleveland to commend it to orchestras in 
search of symphonic novelties, Samuel Bar- 
ber’s symphony already had been well- 
baptized when it was brought to its first 
hearing in New York. Molinari stood 
sponsor for it at the Augusteo, and Artur 
Rodzinski in Severance Hall. The presence 
of the Cleveland conductor on the New 
York orchestra’s podium assured something 
more than an experimental ‘first time’ such 
as often proves to be not only the ‘first’ 
but the last and only. In this instance there 
was a repetition on Thursday evening 
(the Friday afternoon concert having 
been moved ahead two days) and a further 
performance were announced for the first 
Saturday and Sunday concerts in April. 
Mr. Barber was present to hear both 
the Wednesday afternoon and Friday 
evening performances and to bow from the 
platform in acknowledgment of very cor- 
dial applause. Mr. Rodzinski and the or- 
chestra played his symphony with convic- 
tion and much of technical élan. Presum- 
ably it was given every opportunity to’ 
assert its best qualities. The work was of 
first interest on its structural side. The 
young composer and prize winner (who is 
also a pianist and a singer) set for him- 
self the task of telescoping into one, the 
fundamentals of four movements; and 
further made it his goal to accomplish 
this through community of theme. Thus, 
from three subjects in the opening allegro 
he contrived the subjects of succeeding 
sections that were the equivalents of the 





usual scherzo, slow movement and finale; 
the first theme in diminution serving for 
the scherzo, the second theme in augmen- 
tation for the andante, and the first, again, 
for the basic idea of a passacaglia in the 
concluding section; the while the third 
theme was utilized for secondary figura- 
tions here and there in the progress of the 
work. Mr. Barber handled his scheme 
cleverly, making use of adroit transitions 
(as in the bridging of the andante into the 
finale) but without completely doing away 





Vittorio Giannini, Whose New Piano Concerto 
Was Given by the National Orchestral 
Association 


with dividing points where pauses were at 
least implied. 

In his handling of instrumental re- 
sources, as well as of structure, the young 
composer demonstrated the skill of a re- 
sourceful and _ well-equiped craftsman. 
The symphony moves, it has unity and co- 
herence, it “sounds.” The parts are clear, 
the scoring transparent, with an Italian 
brightness of color. There is less weight 
of inner voices than is common among 
those who take as their models the mas- 
ters of Central Europe, though there are 
moments of Straussian influence. The- 
matically, the work is not open to the 
charge of being derivative. But the sub- 
ject matter is lacking in any very positive 
appeal in its own right and the net impres- 
is that of a work in which a structural 
praxis has taken precedence over the cre- 
ation of any very personal musical material 

Mme. Lehmann’s singing possessed its 
customary stir, both in the Gluck air and 
the Wagner excerpts. Lower and middle 
notes were of much warmth and appeal, 
higher ones of less surety and a ten 
dency toward the shrill. Accompaniments 
were of a somewhat obliging character, 
with a resultant loss of tautness in the 
orchestral playing. Mr. Rodzinski’s re- 
vival of Respighi’s ‘Birds’, compounded of 
old music by Pasquini, de Gallot, Rameau 
and an unknown English composer, was a 
pleasurable one, with much delicate and- 
in Rameau’s ‘Hen’—amusing playing by 
the several choirs. T. 


Ormandy in His Final Appearance 
with Philadelphians 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 


Soloist, Judith Sidor 


mandy, conductor. 
March 23, 


sky, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
evening : 

CO SP eee Buxtehude-Cailliet 
‘Nuits dans les Jardins d’Espagne’..de Falla 
Miss Sidorsky 
Denese Grom Galemte...cccccccccces Kodaly 
Symphony No, 4 in E Minor...... Brahms 

For the ninth visit of the Philadelphians, 
which co-incided with his final New York 
appearance at their head this season, 
Eugene Ormandy introduced to the metrop- 
olis Mr. Cailliet’s transcription of the 
3uxtehude Passacaglio, which, by internal 
evidence, must have served as the ger- 


Philharmonic ‘Parsifal’ and Novelties Arouse Interest 


minating point, if not the model, for the 
later expression in that form by one 
Johann Sebastian Bach. The great C 
Minor work has had more life, but its 
predecessor deserves to be known if only 
for its historical importance. It is much 
shorter-arched than Bach’s, with a four- 
bar theme and twenty-eight variations. 
The theme itself is very much like Bach’s, 
or perhaps that statement should be in 
reverse. Mr. Cailliet, a member of the 
clarinet section, who has done yeoman’s 
transcription work, provided a fitting or- 
chestral dress, a little over-elaborate in the 
finale. 


De Falla’s impressionistic piece has 


many beautiful moments, but they are too 
few for its length, especially when per- 
formed with too little evocativeness. 
very capably 


The 


piano part was played by 





Judith Sidorsky, Soloist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra Under Ormandy 


Miss Sidorsky, who brought to it a tech- 
nical address that served very well. Much 
of the inherent atmosphere of the work, 
however, was lacking. 

The Dances from Galanta, which had 
been only recently played by Mr. Rodzin- 
ski, again exerted their appeal. The 
Brahms Fourth, also a recent occupant 
of a place on Philharmonic programs, was 
done in a brisk and brilliant—occasionally 
in a brittle—manner QO 


‘Parsifal’ in Concert Guise 
New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Artur Rodzinski, conductor. Assisted by 
Chorus from Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion. Soloists, Paul Althouse, tenor ; Julius 
(Continued on page 23) 





MARIE 


RAPPOLD 


LEADING SOPRANO 
Metropolitan Opera Co. for 14 Years 
Announces a Summer Course 
at her estate in 
HORTENSVILLE, NEW YORK 


for a limited number of 

serious minded vocal 
students. 

From June Ist to 

October Ist, 1937 


For Contplete Information 
ADDRESS 


SECRETARY: 
MME. MARIE RAPPOLD 


260 West 72nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone SU 7-0089 
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GOLSCHMANN LEADS 


As Guest Conductor He Presents 
Ravel’s ‘Daphnis and Chloe’ 
—Ballets Draw Crowds 
CLEVELAND, April 5.—Vladimir 
Golschmann was the guest conductor of 
the Cleveland Orchestra on March 25 
and 27, occupying the podium for one 
of the six concerts while Dr. Rodzinski 
is in New York as guest of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. The program rep- 
resented different national schools. 


Overture to ‘Russlan and Ludmilla’. .Glinka 
Symphony No. 1 in E Minor, opus 39 





Sibelius 

“Death and Transfiguration’......... Strauss 
Symphonic Fragments, second series, from 
GE GEE oc cc ccdcnvccien Ravel 


The overture was taken at a pace that 
was extremely difficult of execution and 
the dynamics received little attention, 
unfortunately. The Sibelius symphony 
was poorly balanced in spots ; the second 
movement fairly dripped with sentiment, 
but the playing of the last movement 
was little short of perfection. The 
Strauss tome poem had a thoroughly 
adequate performance, but the high spot 
of the evening was the Ravel suite. 
Certainly a man who has spent the 
greater part of his life in Paris would 
be expected to do best that which has 
been nearest to him. The brass section 
excelled everything it has done this 
year. A great ovation was tendered this 
man who projects personality to the 
audience and makes one feel that he is 
thoroughly enjoying his work. 


Ballet Russe Appears 


On March 19, 20, and 21 the Monte 
Carlo Ballet Russe joined with the 
Cleveland Orchestra in Music Hall in 
four programs, before wildly enthusias- 
tic, sold-out houses. The performances 
were under the direction of the Monte 
Carlo regular conductors, Efrem Kurtz 
and Antal Dorati. The programs were: 

March 19, evening: ‘Le Lac des Cygnes’, 
‘Symphonie Fantastique’, ‘Le Marriage 
d@ Aurore’. 

Mar. 20, afternoon: ‘Le Pavillon’, ‘Petrouch- 
ka’. ‘Prince Igor’. 

March 20, evening: ‘Papillons’, ‘Chorearti- 
um’, “L’apres midi d’une Faune’, ‘Danses 
Slaves et Tziganes’. 

March 21, afternoon: ‘Cimarosiana’, ‘Schehe- 
razade’, ‘Le Spectre de la Rose’, ‘Le beau 
Danube’. 

Good Friday was observed at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art with a con- 
cert by staff members and students of 
Western Reserve University. Excerpts 
from Pergolesi’s ‘Stabat Mater’ were 
sung by Marguerite Lewin Quimby, 
soprano, and Lila Robeson, contralto, 
with Melville Smith at the organ. The 
exquisite ‘Pie Jesu’ of Lili Boulanger 
was sung by Lila Robeson to an ac- 
companiment of harpsichord, organ and 
double string quartet. A Sonata of 
Hasse was played by Ethel Mann, flutist, 
with Arthur Quimby at the harpsichord; 
and a group of organ numbers was 
played by Melville Smith. 

On Easter Sunday Arthur Quimby 
was assisted in his regular series by 
Marguerite Lewin Quimby, soprano, in 
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CLEVELAND FORCES 


a series of Bach chorales, first sung as 
soprano solos and then each repeated 
in the organ versions. In addition, Mr. 
Quimby played the Bach ‘Fantasie and 
Fugue in G minor’ and the Karg-Elert 
Chorale Improvisation ‘Wachet auf’. 

The Walden Quartet, composed of 
Homer Schmitt and Bernard Goodman, 
violins ; Leroy Collins, viola, and Robert 
Swenson, ’cello, was presented in recital 
at Cleveland College on March 14. Of 
especial interest was a string quartet of 
F. Karl Grossman, faculty member of 
Western Reserve University. Beetho- 
ven’s Quartet, No. 3, opus 18 and the 
Third Quartet of Paul Hindemith com- 
pleted one of the finest quartet recitals 
we have had the pleasure of hearing 
this year. 

On March 15 the University Sing- 
ers, under the direction of Melville 
Smith, presented a program of modern 
German compositions, made up of se- 
lections from a ‘Liederbuch’ of Paul 
Hindemith, the ‘Neue Kraft’ by Willy 
Burkhard, and vocal works of Johann 
Nep. David and Kurt Thomas. Mar- 
guerite Lewin Quimby was accompan- 
ied by Arthur Quimby in a song cycle 
by Ernst Krenek, ‘A Travel Book from 
the Austrian Alps’. 

The Orpheus Chorus, under the di- 
rection of Charles D. Dawe, gave its 
annual spring concert in Music Hall 
on March 30 with Lanny Ross assisting 
artist. 

STEWART MATTER 





METROPOLITAN OPERA 
VISITS PHILADELPHIA 





‘Lohengrin’ Given with Flagstad and 
Melchior as Sixth and Last of 
Season’s Offerings 

PHILADELPHIA, April 5.—A fine per- 
formance of ‘Lohengrin’ with Kirsten 
Flagstad and Lauritz Melchior heading 
the cast, was the sixth and final offering 
in this season’s Philadelphia series by 
the Metropolitan Opera at the Academy 
of Music. Maurice de Abravanel con- 
ducted. 

As Elsa, Madame Flagstad achieved 
a superb delineation of her role. In the 
title role, Mr. Melchior brought excel- 
lent voice to an effective interpretation, 
the ‘Narrative’ in the final scene being 
especially well done. Gertrud Ringer, 
heard here for the first time, was the 
Ortrud; Julius Huehn, Telramund; 
Ludwig Hofmann, the King Henry, and 
George Cehanovsky, the Herald. 

Preceding the third act Thomas S. 
Gates, president of the University of 
Pennsylvania and a member of the 
Philadelphia advisory board for the 
Metropolitan series, introduced Edward 
Johnson, general manager of the com- 
pany. After expressing appreciation of 
the “magnificent support” given the 
Metropolitan in Philadelphia and thank- 
ing the various committees who organ- 
ized and promoted the local season, Mr. 
Johnson spoke of the plans for 1937-38, 
stating that six performances are 
projected for Philadelphia with the pos- 
sibility of one or two additional operas. 

A good performance of Puccini’s 
‘Madame Butterfly’ was given by the 
Civic Grand Opera Company of Phila- 
delphia in the Academy of Music on 
March 16, the feature of the occasion 
being an excellent interpretation of the 
title role by Annunciata Garrotto. 
Gabriele Simeoni conducted. The other 
principals were Joe de Gaviria, Lieu- 
tenant Pinkerton; Edna Wood, Suzuki; 
and Claudio Frigerio, Sharpless. 


W.E. S. 
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STATESVILLE, N. C.—The Mitchell College A Cappella Choir Organized Under the Direction 
of Ernest B. Stimson, Director of Music of Mitchell College (Front Row, Right), Will Tour 
Widely Throughout the State This Season. Among the Cities They Will Visit Are Mooresville, 


Barium, Charlotte, Asheville, Marion, Hickory, G 


AMATO STAGES ‘FAUST’; 
HASSELMANS CONDUCTS 





Louisiana State University Students 
Present Gounod Opera in 
New Orleans 

New Orveans, April 5.—Under the 
artistic direction of Pasquale Amato, 
formerly leading baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera, and with Louis Hassel- 
mans, also conductor of the same or- 
ganization for a number of years, as or- 
chestral leader, Gounod’s ‘Faust’ was 
sung in the Municipal Auditorium on 
the evening of March 17. Four per- 
formances had been previously given at 
Louisiana State University in Baton 
Rouge, where both Mr. Amato and Mr. 
Hasselmans are members of the faculty 
of the School of Music. 


The role of Marguerite was sung by 
Frances Greer who enacted Cio Cio San 


cones 


astonia, Salisbury, Winston-Salem and Albemarle 


a eneennne 


in the organization’s performances of 
‘Madama Buterfly’ given last year under 
Mr. Amato’s direction. Miss Greer was 
more than adequate in every respect and 
was enthusiastically received. The title 
role was sung by A. E. Wilder, Jr.. and 
Méphistophélés by Richard Holtzclaw 
FE. Lyndon Crews was Valentine: Swd- 
ney Young, Siébel, and Marcella Uhl 
Marthe. Miss Uhl had appeared as 
Suzuki in last year’s opera 

Mr. Amato’s production is deserving 
of the highest praise as it was excellent 
in every detail, visually, and 
histrionically 


musically 


N 





Haubiel’s ‘Sea Songs’ Given in Brooklyn 

BrooKtyn, April 5.—Charles Han- 
biel’s ‘Sea Songs’ were sung by Elsa 
3rems of the Copenhagen Opera House 
at a musical in the home of Robert Al- 
fred Shaw on March 16 
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general run, including arias from Bellini’s 
version of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ and Mozart’s 
‘The Impresario’ as well as songs by Berg, 
Mahler and modern French writers. Amer- 
ican composers represented were A. Walter 
Kramer, Horace Johnson and Richard 
Hageman. Once more Miss Kwartin dis- 
played interpretative ability and musician- 
ship of definite calibre. The audience re- 
ceived her with enthusiasm. 


Adele Marcus Returns in Recital 


Adele Marcus, pianist. Town Halli, 
March 19, evening: 
French Suite, No. 5, in G Major........ Bach 


Sonata in F Sharp Major, Op. 78...Beethoven 
Intermezzo in E Flat Minor, Op. 118; | 

Rhapsody in E Flat, Op. 119; Variations 
on a Paganini Theme, Op. 35, Book 1 


Brahms 
PO «5 cow cindacecesdcusasesequses Albefiiz 
EEE noc in cccdecckasaheseedesccans de Falla 
SO arr rere Stravinsky 
> 


Andante Spianato and Polonaise, Op. 22 
Chopin 


In making her reappearance after an 
interval of several years since her debut 
recital here, Miss Marcus, a young Cali- 
fornia pianist, proved that far from stand- 
ing still in her art, 
she has made sub- 
stantial strides for- 
ward. There were 
many manifestations 
of the possession of 
an inborn flair for 
playing the piano, 
and there was also 
the poise of an ex- 
perienced performer 
with clearly defined 
concepts. 

The various move- 
ments of the Bach 

Adele Marcus suite were played 
with notable clarity both of design and of 
tone, albeit with some questionable treat- 
ment of some of the embellishments, and 
both here and in the Beethoven sonata there 
was fundamentally healthy musical vitality 
The young Californian has at her com- 
mand a very considerable technical facility, 
which enabled her to dispatch the formid- 
able Paganini-Brahms variations with re- 
assuring ease. In her evident desire to 
avoid turning them into anything approach- 
ing mere display pieces, however, she went 
to the other extreme and slipped into the 
error of maintaining them too consistently 
on a dull and somewhat colorless level. A 
lack of response to fundamental accent and 
rhythmic pulsation also marred the Brahms 
rhapsody, but the intermezzo glowed with 
warmth of emotional feeling and tonal 
color. 


There was atmosphere in both of the 
Spanish pieces in the final group, and the 
Stravinsky etude was played with much 
fluency if not with all the color it needs. 
There was a large and manifestly inter- 





ested audience and there was much ap- 
plause at every opportunity in the 
program. Cc 


Gari Shelton in Postponed Recital 
Gari Shelton, pianist. “Town Hall, 


March 19, afternoon: 
Prelude and Fugue in D Major 
Bach-d’Albert 
Sonata, Op. 57, in F Minor (‘Apassionata’) 


Beethoven 

YO. 2g SPPPTNTT reer rrr TTT Te ee Ravel 
‘Reflets dans l’eau’; ‘Doctor Gradus ad 

PU «os vacesscccacwinveesdaqnats Debussy 

I osc dusndcdensccdecsaccncensds Albefiiz 
Nocturne in C Minor; Three Ecossaises; 

Scherzo in C Sharp Minor............ Chopin 


Three Caprices: E Major (‘La Chasse’), 

E Flat Major, G Sharp Minor (‘La 

RP eter ee Paganini- Liszt 

Barely recovered from the serious illness 
that had necessitated the postponement of 
his recital from an earlier date, Mr. 
Shelton revealed many of the musical 
qualities that have 
characterized his 
playing on other oc- 
casions. There were 
certain aspects of his 
work in which the 
aftermath of his ill- 
ness was still ap- 
parent, preventing 
him from doing him- 
self complete justice, 
and to this may be 
attributed a frequent 
forcing of the tone 
not customary with 
him. While nervous- 
ness caused some excesses in pedalling in 
the earlier part of the program, the Bach- 
d’Albert transcription was played with a 
good structural sense and the performance 
of the ‘Apassionata’ Sonata likewise 
showed a well-proportional concept of the 
work, the slow movement being projected 
with special musical significance. 

It was in his second group, however, 
that the pianist began to do his better 
playing. Here his tone assumed a much 
more liquid quality and he invested the 
Ravel and Debussy numbers with a 
marked degree of imagination and a great 
deal of effective tone color, while the 
Albefiiz dance was given with snappy 
rhythm and characteristic lilt. 

In the Chopin group the recitalist gave 
still freer vent to the musical and poetic 
sides of his nature, while the Paganini- 
Liszt etudes were played with dash and 
brilliance. An audience of goodly numbers 
rewarded him with warm applause. C. 





Gari Shelton 


New Friends of Music Give Final 
Concert 


The final concert of the first season of 
the New Friends of Music was given on 
the afternoon of March 21, in the Town 
Hall by the Pro Arte Quartet assisted by 
Artur Schnabel, pianist, and Morris Tivin, 
contrabassist. The program consisted of 
Schumann’s E Flat Piano Quintet; Moz- 
art’s G Minor Piano Quartet, and Schu- 
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ms BLEDSOE 


(Negro Baritone) 
LONDON: "One of the voices of the age... ." 


. . whose voice made deepest impression . . . 
A missionary for the astonishing culture of his people." 
(Volkszeitung, Feb. 15, 1937) 


Information: Wilfrid Van Wyck, 170 Piccadilly, London W., 1 


(Telegraph, Nov. 28, 1936) 

















bert’s A Major Piano Quartet. Mr. 
Tivin assisted in the last work of three, 
sometimes designated as the ‘Forellen’ 
Quintet. 

A capacity audience was enthusiastic in 
its applause throughout the program. Mr. 
Schnabel and the quartet, after some lack 
of balance in the early part of the Schu- 
mann, played together with excellent en- 
semble in the other works. 


Robert Crawford in Song Recital 


Robert Crawford, 
baritone, gave his 
annual recital in the 
Town Hall on the 
afternoon of March 
20, with Arthur 
Peterson at the 
piano. Though not 
in his best vocal 
form, Mr. Crawford 
sang much of his 
program with excel- 
lent effect. ‘Thy 
Glorious Deeds’ from 
Handel’s ‘Samson’, 
which began the re- 
cital, was one of the 
best numbers of the 
afternoon. Griffes’s 
Three Songs of Ancient China and Japan 
were much appreciated, and Stravinsky’s 
‘Histoires pour Enfants’ had to be repeated. 

The singer’s unusually clear enunciation 
stood him in good stead in a rather in- 
ferior setting of Goldsmith’s ‘Elegy on the 
Death of a Mad Dog’ also Sanderson's 
‘The Company Sergeant Major’, a part of 
which was repeated. The composer of this 
work must have written it down when 
fresh from a performance of “The Gondo- 
liers!’ Three songs from Mr. Crawford’s 
pen, ‘To Everyman’, ‘Over the Thames’ 
and ‘Romany Rye’ proved worth while. 
Mr. Peterson’s accompaniments were ex- 
cellent. 





Robert Crawford 


Alan Seymour Plays Beethoven Sonatas 

Alan Seymour, pianist, played three 
Beethoven Sonatas as well as_ shorter 
works in his recital in the Town Hall on 
the afternoon of March 21. These included 
the Sonata in F Minor, Op. 2, No. 1, and 
two early works in the same form, the Op. 
49, Nos. 1 and 2. 

Mr. Seymour exhibited technical facility 
and digital dexterity in his interpretations, 
but lacked the vigor necessary to impart 
to the sonatas enough of their composer’s 
ebullience and spirit. For that reason his 
expositions were blurred and indefinite of 
outline, merging one into the other, with- 
out much differentiation. 

He fared better however, in the three 
‘Krakowiaks’ in E, B Flat and F, of 
Paderewski. A comprehensive Chopin 
group included the Prelude in D Flat, Op. 
28, No. 15; the ‘Nocturne’ in B, Op. 62, 
No. 1; the ‘Impromptu’ in G Flat, the 
‘Barcarolle’, ‘Ballad in F’, and a number of 
Mazurkas, the Op. 7, No. 4; Op. 17, No. 
1; Op. 67, No. 1, and Op. 24, No. 2 and 
the Scherzo in B Minor. . 3 


Luenings in Duet Program 

A program of considerable novelty was 
presented in the Town Hall on the evening 
of March 22 by Ethel and Otto Luening, 
soprano and flutist, respectively. Mr. Luen- 
ing, head of the music department of Ben- 
nington College, recently appeared here as 
guest conductor of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Chamber Orchestra. 

The concert began with the Bach aria, 
‘Ich bin in mir vergniigt’ from the cantata, 
‘Von der Vergniigsamkeit’, sung with flute 
obbligato. Thereafter came a flute sonata 
in A Minor by Handel, and the rarely 
heard concert scene and aria, ‘Ma che vi 
fece, o stelle!’ by Mozart. The Bach and 
Mozart items presented numerous vocal 
difficulties, but Mrs. Luening encompassed 
them deftly with a light, but clear and 
well-trained, lyric voice. Mr. Luening’s 
virtuosic abilities with the flute were well 
displayed in the Handel antiquity. 

Turning abruptly to the present day, the 
Luenings offered in the second half a series 


of duets by contemporary composers in- 
cluding Riegger, Cowell, Berckman, Mc- 
Bride and Copland as well as Mr. Luening 
himself. All of these were -first perform- 
ances and were especially composed or ar- 
ranged for Mr. and Mrs. Luening. The 
piano acompanist was Willard — 


Second in Pro Arte Series 

Pro Arte String Quartet, Public 
Library, March 24, evening: 

OCnstet Ne. B.cccccescccesscs Arthur Honegger 

Quartet No. 6......-..+-- David Stanley Snuth 

Quartet No. 14, K. 428...... etecegecssoe Mozart 

Again two contemporary works threw 
the emphasis of the second concert in 
the Pro Arte-Coolidge series upon the 
music of to-day. Honegger’s second quar- 
tet was heard for the mrst time in New 
york, having been completed last year. 
Written in clear, linear style, with much 
repetition of thematic patterns which are 
in themselves of no particular importance, 
it tends to monotony. There are passages 
in the slow movement and the finale which 
have an orchestral etfectiveness. 

Dean Smith of Yale spoke about his 
sixth quartet, composed in 1934. It em- 
ploys modern dissonance much more freely 
than most of his chamber works. The 
material is subjected to extensive anc 
rather diffuse harmonic treatment. A long 
first movement leads into a_ lighter 
scherzo, a dramatic slow movement, in 
which a cadance from ‘Go Down Moses’ 
is employed, and the finale. Here again 
there were long, colorless stretches. ‘he 
quartet was, as usual, in fine form, and 
composer and performers shared the un- 
stinted applause. W. 


Loewenguth Quartet in Second Recital 

The Loewenguth Quartet, A. Loewen- 
guth and Maurice Fuéri, violins; Jack 
George, viola, and Pierre Basseux, ’cello, 
gave its second recital within two weeks 
in the Town Hall on the afternoon of 
March 29, playing Beethoven’s Sixth Quar- 
tet in B Flat, Maurice Ravel’s Quartet, 
and supposedly for the first time in Amer- 
ica, Roger Ducasse’s Quartet in D Minor. 

The last named work, composed in 1911, 
is reminiscent of the Debussy opus in this 
form, and though its structure is perhaps 
technically more advanced, its content is 
distinctly inferior. However in both the 
Ravel and Ducasse compositions, the en- 
semble again found the products of its own 
land to be the most congenial. Their ap- 
proach is essentially a Gallic one in both 
the transparency of their ensemble, and 
the subtlety and design of their interpreta- 
tions. Therefore teutonic Beethoven benefits 
less by their treatment than Ravel or De- 
bussy or Ducasse, whose minds and moods 
are more akin. 

The excellent musicianship, polish and re- 
finement of their readings won enthusiastic 
demonstrations of applause from an audi- 
ence of large size. M. 


Carmen Reuben’s Second Recital 


Carmen Reuben, soprano, gave her sec- 
ond recital of the season in the Town Hall 
on the evening of March 29, with Hellmut 
Baerwald at the piano. As at her previous 
recital, Miss Reuben compiled a program 
distinguished by variety and discriminat- 
ing taste. Two somewhat over-sung Bach 
arias, “Willst du dein Herz’ and ‘Es ist 
Vollbracht’, began the list, followed by 
Handel’s ‘Come. Ever Smiling Liberty’. 
\ group by Schubert included ‘Gretchen 
am Spinnrad’ and the Serenade in which 
the singer had the assistance of a quartet 
consisting of Veronica Harrison and Helen 
Bone, sopranos, and Laura McKenna and 


Margaret Barry, contraltos. Songs by 
Mahler and Weingartner followed and 
works in French and English. D. 


Jeannette Albert Heard in Piano 
Recital 


Jeannette Albert, pianist, began her pro- 
gram in the Town Hall on the afternoon 
of March 31, with Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue in D Sharp Minor, and then pro- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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RECEIVES DOCTOR DEGREE 


New York College of Music Confers 
Honor Upon Elliot Griffis 


The New York 
College of Music 
recently conferred 
the degree of 
Doctor of Music 
upon Elliott Griffis 
for distinguished 
professional serv- 
ices and outstand- 
ing educational 
achievements. 

Mr. Griffis has 
written a_ large 
number of com- 
positions and is 
now composing his third string quartet. 
His Rousseau Variations and vocal set- 
tings of two poems by Poe were re- 
cently published by the Composers 
Press. 

At a concert at the Barbizon Plaza on 
April 11, pieces by Mr. Griffis will be 
played by pupils of Edwin Hughes, 
Ernest Hutcheson and Lee Pattison. 
Mr. Griffis will make a trip through 
Texas in May as one of the judges of 
the National Piano Playing Tournament 
under the direction of Irl Allison and 
the National Guild of Piano Teachers. 





Elliot Griffis 





NEW WORKS AT JUILLIARD 


Pieces by Nordoff and Naginsky Played 
Under Stoessel 


Two new compositions were featured at 
the concert of the Juilliard Symphony Or- 
chestra on the evening of March 20, in the 
auditorium of the Juilliard School. These 
were a concerto for two pianos and orches- 
tra by Paul Nordoff, and ‘1936’ by Charles 
Naginsky. The soloists in the Nordoff 
concerto were Pauline Gilbert and Hannah 
Klein. 

Mr. Nordoff graduated from the school 
in 1933, winning the Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship which was renewed at the end of the 
year, also the J. H. Bearne prize offered 
by Columbia University. Mr. Naginsky is 
a native of Cairo, Egvpt, where he received 
his first musical training, graduating later 
at the Juilliard School. 

Both works were well received by the 
audience. The remainder of the program 
included a Mozart Symphony in 
Strauss’s ‘Don Juan’, and Vaughan Wil- 
liams’s Fantasia on a Theme by Tallis 





Alice Tully Sails for Paris 

Alice Tully, American dramatic so 
prano, recently sailed for France, 
where she will visit for a short time in 
Paris. Miss Tully, who recently gave 
successful recitals in New York, Chi- 
cago and Boston in addition to several 
radio broadcasts, will return to America 
late in April to fulfill recital engage 
ments, 





MARGUERITE 


ROESCEN- 
CHAMPION 


Harpsichordist and Composer 
has comnnsed: 


STRING QUARTET 


for 2 Violins, Viola and Cello 
| Price Parts, $2.50 
i Min. Score, 80 cents 
| For Sale — Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc. 
| 1716 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Huehn, baritone, and Emanuel List, bass. 
Carnegie Hall, March 28, afternoon: 

Prelude to Act I, ‘Parsifal’......... Wagner 

ee Oe Wagner 

In concert form, the consecrational 
drama of the Grail enabled the orchestra 
to commemorate Easter Sunday with much 
splendor of instrumental tone and to sup- 
plement its sonorities with those of chorus 
and soloists. In the performance of the two 
scenes of the final act there was no -need 
of a Kundry, since the omission of her 
moans and her single utterance of “Die- 
nen, Dienen” in the Good Friday episode 
was of no consequence in a representation 
bereft of stage properties and action. None 
of the principals called into play the sug- 
gestions of acting and of characterization 
which contributed to the effect of the 
recent concert performance of ‘Elektra’ 
by the same orchestra under Mr. Rodzin- 
ski’s leadership. Theatricism was ruled 
out. In its determination to be reverent, 
the audience seemed uncertain as _ to 
whether or not it should applaud in the or- 
dinary manner, though all the indications 
were that the concert was a source of keen 
musical pleasure, irrespective of its re- 
ligious or ceremonial connotations. That 
this was due chiefly to Mr. Rodzinski and 
his orchestra was no disparagement of the 
soloists, who met their tasks ably, or of 
the chorus, which went about the business 
in hand in the same workmanlike fashion 
that it does at the opera house, with results 
that were eloquent and at times genninely 
stirring. 

Only here and there in the opera houses 
of the world, and then on special occasions, 
is such playing of the score of ‘Parsifal’ 
to be heard from an ensemble in the pit as 
is to be expected of one of the major sym- 
phony orchestras. The Philharmonic play- 
ers yielded sonorities of spun gold and 
effects as of sunlight streaming through 
cathedral windows. Questions of tempi 
there were, as always among devout Par- 
sifalians, those of Mr. Rodzinski being 
on the fast side, with rather more of con- 
scious dramatic climaxing at the close 
than some listeners may have preferred 
In conception and in the quality of the 
playing, however, this was a sympathetic 
and moving performance. 

Of the soloists, Mr. Althouse succeeded 
in immersing himself in the spirit of the 
music and the drama, projecting his part 
with convincing results; Mr. Huehn like- 
wise sang with conviction and suretv; and 
Mr. List, a veteran in the role of Gurne 
manz, used his weighty voice with much 
the same effect as at the opera house. The 
entire ensemble was one well welded, with 
the opera chorus an important factor in 
the realization of solemnities of the temple 


scene  Y 


Last Appearance of Myra Hess with 
Barzin Players 


The National Orchestral Association, 
Leon Barzin, conductor. Soloist, Myra 
Hess, pianist. Carnegie Hall, March 27, 


afternoon: 
Overture to ‘Cosi fan tutte’........ Mozart 
Concerto in C Minor. No. 24 Mozart 
Miss Hess 
Overture to ‘Fidelio’... Beethoven 
Concerto No. 4 in G. On. 58 Beethoven 


Miss Hess 

This was Miss Hess’s last appearance 
in the Mozart and Beethoven concerto 
series with the National Orchestral Asso- 
ciation, and it was among the most out- 
standing of her accomplishments with this 
serious and mettlesome group. Mozart and 
Beethoven, of course, are particularly Miss 
Hess’s métier, and Beethoven more par 
ticularly, perhaps, in this case than Mozart 
She was more familiar apparently with th 
Beethoven, since she did without notes in 
it, and gave, accordingly, a performance 
approaching consummate artistry 

Too much has already been written 
about the playing of Mvra Hess to make 
pertinent here any further comment upon 
her impeccable good taste, her hich sense of 
stvle and the immense manual dexterity 
with which she realizes her conceptions 
In the Beethoven she combined these at 
tributes in a well-nigh perfect interpreta- 


tion. The apposite cadenzas in the first 
and last movements were supplied by 


Clara Schumann and Beethoven, respec- 


tively, according to a note in the program. 

If the Mozart Concerto was something 
of a recent acquaintance to Miss Hess it 
was a total stranger to a good many im her 
audience. Rarely played in this vicinity, 
it is yet one of the most revelatory, 
capacious and motile works of the adult 
Mozart. Instrumentally—that is, orches- 
trally—he probably never reached a rarer 
plane. The musicologist Tovey finds + 
inexplicable that the C Minor is not oftener 
heard, and that it should be less popular 
than the familiar D Mimor, in view of its 
superior content. Here the cadenza was 
by Bruce Simonds, and Miss Hess did 
honor to a fellow pianist in playing it 

Mr. Barzin and his orchestra are good 
accompanists (they have had ample ex- 
perience in this difficult art in recent sea- 
sons) and they supported Miss Hess with 
soundness and finesse. Their two over- 
tures, also, were very well presented 

R 
Women’s Symphony Gives Parker's 


‘Hora Novissima’ 
New York Women’s Symphony, 


Anto- 
nia Brico, conductor. Soloists: Winifred 
Cecil, soprano; Maria Ranzow, contralto: 
William Hain, tenor, and Gean Greenwell, 
bass. Participating choruses, Choral Art 
Society of New Rochelle; Queens Choral 
Society; Treble Clef Chorus of White 
Plains; Westchester Men's Chorus. Or 
ganist, Richard Leibert. 


‘Academic Festival’ Overture. . Brahms 
BEE dennacnsncs nh Caan Brahms 
Mme. Ranzow, Men's Chorus 
‘Hora Novissima’ Parker 


Quartet and Mixed Chorus 

At its final appearance of the current 
season, the New York Women’s Sym 
phony, some 250 voices and a quartet of 
excellent singers, all fused into an admira 


ble instrument under the baton of Miss 
Brico, gave Horatio Parker's oratori 
‘Latest Hour’, to a Latin text of the 


twelfth century “on the Celestial Country” 
written by Bernard de Morlaix 
Composed in 1893, the work is a suc 
cession of lucent melodies, grateful arias 
for the four solo voices, frequently stir 
ring, and not infrequently profound, choral 
passages. While it is useless to deny that 
(Continued on page 29) 
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DETROIT SYMPHONY 
ENDS ITS SEASON 


Pop Series and Young People’s 
Concerts Are Also 
Concluded 
Detroit, April 5—The 1936-1937 


season of the Detroit Symphony came 
to a close on March 18—one of the most 
successful seasons in the recent history 
of the orchestra. Victor Kolar con- 
ducted, and John Wummer, first flutist, 
was the soloist, playing Mozart’s Con- 
certo in D for flute and orchestra. The 
composition, heard for the first time in 
Detroit, proved to be of great beauty 
and high spirit, and the soloist played 
some fine cadenzas in each of the three 
movements. The concert opened with 
the B Minor Symphony of Schubert. 
The second half of the evening was 
given over to the First Symphony of 
Brahms. 

The Detroit Symphony brought the 
Monte Carlo Ballet Russe here for four 
performances on March 11, 12, and 13. 
The first performance was given as one 
of the regular concert series. The com- 
bined forces of the symphony and bal- 
let gave fine performances, and drew 
capacity houses. 





A special treat was in store for pa- 
trons of the final concert in the pop 
series on March 20. The program was 
a performance of Ibsen’s ‘Peer Gynt’ 
by the Tatterman Marionettes of Cleve- 
land. The orchestra played Grieg’s in- 
cidental music. A slightly shorter ver- 
sion of the puppet play was given at 
the last of the Young People’s Con- 
certs on March 20. Free concerts for 
school children on March 16 and March 
17 and the eighth and last program in 
the lecture-concert series for adults on 
March 22nd were also given by the 
orchestra. Rutu C. BroTMAN 
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MUSIC: Some New Songs and Pieces for Orchestra 


MUSICAL AMERICA for April 10, 1937 





Edited by 
RoNALD F. EYER 








SONGS ABOUT RIVETS, 
DESTINY AND THE HEART 
Re iyess probably represent no new 
source of musical inspiration to 
gentlemen in the left wing of composi- 
tion, but to the less sibylic composers, 
of whom we as- 
sume Charles Co- 
hen is one, they 
are something of a 
novelty. Mr. Co- 
hen has done right 
realistically, how- 
ever, by the poem, 
‘Rivets’, provided 
by Julius Huehn. 
The text is a virile 
and somewhat fe- 
vered satirical 
paean to ‘‘The 
Wracking song of 
Rivets! Rivets! White-hot bars .. .” 
Catching the spirit of the lyric, Mr. 
Cohen has provided breathless, hard- 
driven music in which several words or 
syllables are spoken rather than sung 
for emphasis and strength, and the piano 
raps out a sort of air-hammer accom- 
paniment in highly graphic rhythmic 
figures. A vivid encore or novelty song 
for a dramatic singer of medium voice. 
The more romantic philosophy of the 
ride of man against time and death is 
set forth in Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man’s newest song, ‘Destiny’, in which 
he uses a colorful text by Edward Lynn. 
Mr. Cadman has written a close-knit 
and highly musical vocal line, mostly 
chromatic and diatonic, which should 
not be too difficult for the average voice 
and yet should prove effective for con- 
cert purposes. The conclusion is cli- 
mactic, broad and fortissimo. As is cus- 
tomary with him, Mr. Cadman keeps 
well within the accepted harmonic 
sphere in the chordal accompaniment. 
In quite different mode and sentiment 
is the charming Tudorlike ballad of 
Arthur Bergh, ‘How Can the Heart 
Forget Her?’ which is a setting of an 
anonymous love verse from Davison’s 
Poetical Rhapsody dating from 1602. 
It is an unsophisticated, simple and de- 
lightfully written bit of modern an- 
tiquity. Contemporary composers do 
not often emulate the form and manner 
of old music with anything at once 
evocative of the period and alive in the 
present. But Mr. Bergh has accom- 
plished it. His song is a valuable one. 
All three are published by Galaxy Music 
Corp., New York. E. 





Charles W. Cadman 


FANTASIES FOR WINDS 


John De Bueris will receive the grati- 
tude of a good many wind players, espe- 
cially students, who have difficulty finding 
ensemble music for their instruments. He 
has set a number of well known melodies 
in potpourris for ensembles of flutes, oboes, 
bassoons, E Flat altos, F horns and trom- 
bones. In each instance, the scoring is 
for four instruments (all of the same kind) 
with piano accompaniment. The music 
comprises such melodies as Schumann's 


‘March Militaire,” Brahms’s ‘Lullaby,’ the 
‘Tannhauser’ Overture, the Minuet from 
‘Don Giovanni’, etc. (New York: Belwin, 
Inc. ) F. 


PARIS CHOIRMASTER 
WRITES FOR ORCHESTRA 
* the intervals between his duties as 
choirmaster of the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception in Paris M. A. 
J. Schirlé has found time to compose 
a set of three pieces for orchestra and 
a ‘Miserere’ for mixed choir and orches- 
tra, which he has recently published at 
Montrouge (Seine). Here is a com- 
poser who is not ridden by nightmares 
of dissonance. His work may not be 
impregnated by a very pronounced per- 
sonality, but it is obviously sincerely 
felt and it is fluently written. 

In the ‘Miserere’ the scoring for the 
orchestra is carried out on simple lines, 
while the choral part is straightforward 
harmonic writing, with an occasional 
stretch of unison singing or a solo 
passage for the soprano section or a 
single alto voice. The range is kept 
within marked limits and no severe de- 
mands are made upon the singers. The 
simplicity of the writing is entirely in 
keeping with the mood desired. It is a 
work that impresses by its dignity and 
devoutness of spirit. The first perform- 
ance took place at the Sorbonne in 
Paris, and it was afterwards given on 
the air from Strassburg. 

The three pieces for orchestra, pub- 
lished within one cover, whether spe- 
cifically intended originally for the 
radio or not had their premiére over the 
air from a Paris station and then a 
similar performance in Strassburg. 
The composer’s ideas again are shown 
to be melodic in a traditional manner, 
and he writes for the orchestral instru- 
ments with an economy justified by the 
results. The first is a ‘Fileuse’ for 
string quintet, English horn, oboe and 
two horns, the oboe carrying a pleasing 
melody against a descriptive figuration 
in the strings. 

The ‘Berceuse’, drawing upon the full 
orchestra, is the most elaborately de- 
veloped of the three. The third of the 
set, a Pastorale, with a piano added 
to the strings, oboe and horn, has a 
melodic and rhythmic character that 
makes an especially ready appeal. It is 
easy to be seen why these pieces should 
be particularly effective radio numbers, 
while at the same time the ‘Fileuse’ and 
the Pastorale should be useful and 
grateful compositions for other small 
orchestral groups. 


SHAKESPEARE SONGS 
FOR MIXED GROUP SINGING 
OR such lovers of Shakespeare as 
“are fond of simple melodies and 
are not skilled musicians but love to 
sing in groups around the piano,” as 
the foreword designates, ‘The Shake- 
spearian Song Book’, a collection of 
seventeen of Shakespeare’s lyrics set to 
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music by Belle L. Gorton, has been 
issued by the Shakespearian Song Co. 
of Chicago. Nominally designed for 
mixed men’s and women’s voices, these 
songs are obviously intended to be sung 
in unison as only the melodic line, with 
no part-writing, is provided. 

The composer’s purpose is a laudable 
one and it may be said that her settings 
are for the most part tuneful, but en- 
thusiasm for ranging widely over the 
keyboard in melodies that are by no 
means “simple” to sing must inevitably 
defeat the purpose. For “singing in 
groups around the piano” suggests for 
the most part untrained voices and the 
untrained voices that can float around 
among high A’s, B flats and B’s, and 
even casually touch a high C, in songs 
that as nonchalantly wander down to 
middle C should be rounded up for the 
benefit of opera directors or preserved 
as museum exhibits. Unless it is that a 
lofty mind connotes lofty head tones 
even in the musically unskilled. The 
accompaniments are easy, the harmonic 
progressions somewhat inept in places, 
and there are one or two instances of 
incorrect writing. 


FUNERAL MUSIC ON DEATH 
OF GEORGE V BY HINDEMITH 


HE ‘Trauermusik’ composed by Paul 

Hindemith in London the day after 
the death of King George V in January 
of last year and performed one day later, 
Tan. 22, on a radio memorial program sent 
out by the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, has been published by B. Schott’s 
Sons in Mainz (New York: Associated 
Music Publishers). It is designed for a 
solo viola, or ‘cello or violin, and string 
orchestra, and at its first performance the 
viola part was played by the composer. 

This Funeral Music is in four short sec- 
tions, the fourth being an up-to-date har- 
monization of the chorale, ‘Fiir deinen 
Thron tret’ ich hiermit’. The music is, 
for the most part, necessarily sombre, a 
quality that is rather oppressively accen- 
tuated by the Hindemith harmonic scheme, 
but it is definitely mood-creating. 

There is a certain plaintiveness in the 
viola part for those whose ears are attuned 
to modern musical speech, especially in the 
brief second movement, and there is a vital 
dramatic character in the animated third 
section, while the chorale of the final part 
proves to be ‘All People That on Earth 
Do Dwell’, cast in a different rhythmic 
mould and not otherwise readily recogniz- 
able through its modern harmonic dis- 
guise. The official playing time for the 
complete composition is given as nine 
minutes. 
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u— BRIEFER MENTION—a« 


Piano: 


‘The Three Little Kittens’, by Marian 
Leitch Wozencraft. A novelty in duet 
music for children in that each piece may 
be played as a solo or may be combined 
with a second piece for duo performance 
on either one or two pianos (G. Schirmer). 

‘lige’, by Handel from ‘Suites de Piéces 
pour le Clavecin’, fingered and revised by 
Norah Drewett de Kresz. A rollicking, 
perpetuo mobile sort of dance of good 
Handelian humor well adapted to piano. 
The cover design has been redrawn by 
Henry Ball from the title-page of the orig- 
inal edition published about 1733 (London: 
Oxford; New York: C. Fischer) F. 


Songs: 


‘Wonder’, by Earl Roland. An unpre- 
tentious and pleasing little song inspired by 
an imaginative poem by Lucia Trent. For 
medium or high voice (Summy). 

‘Wind Song’, by Olive Dungan. A song 
for high voice that starts out with a dis- 
concertingly derivative phrase and main- 
tains a somewhat trying tessitura, against 
a stormy accompaniment (C. Fischer). 

*There’s Just One Song’, words and 














LA VIOLETTE WORKS 
FROM DE PAUL PRESS 


HE first issues to come from the new 

De Paul University Press in Chicago 
are three works by Wesley La Violette, 
well known composer and associate of 
the Chicago Musical College. Mr. La Vio- 
lette is represented by two compositions for 
violin and piano, a 
Sonata and a piece 
called ‘Evocation’, 
and a song, ‘Vigil’ 
for which he wrote 
both the words and 
the music. 

The Sonata, writ- 
ten in the three move- 
ment form which 
seems to become in- 
creasingly popular 
with contemporary 
writers, begins with 
a very deliberate 
Allegro of some 
length, tarries only 
little three-page 
Adagio, forming the second movement, 
which is composed of a simple, somewhat 
plaintive melody, against full vertical ac- 
companiment in the piano, and concludes 
with another extended Allegro considerably 
more difficult technically for both players 
than the previous movements. 

‘Evocation’ is a quiet and contemplative 
little piece which presents few playing 
difficulties, most of it lying within the first 
position. The song, ‘Vigil’, is a rather re- 
served expression of silent love. All three 
works bear the same compositional stamp. 
Mr. La Violette’s harmonic ideas are ad- 
vanced if not ultra-modern and involve 
many interesting developments. He is 
stronger here than he is melodically, yet 
his lyric line wants nothing in originality 
As a whole, the works merit serious con 
sideration, especially those for violin. They 
are distributed by Carl Fischer, New York 

R. 


Wesley La Violette 


momentarily with a 


sensetnenneany 


music by Lucile Snow Lind. Popularly 
sentimental, with the ultimate effect weak- 
ened by the fact that the two stanzas are 
identical musically throughout (Presser) 


Choral Music (Sacred) 


Women’s Voices: 
(3 parts unless indicated) 

‘Abide with Me’, the well known hymn 
to music by S. Liddle; ‘Cast Down Thine 
Eyes’, by Monte Sanders; ‘The Holy City’, 
by Stephen Adams (2 part and 3 part edi- 
tion), all arr. by Arvid Samuelson (Lon- 
don: Boosey). 

‘The Angel and the Shepherd’, old 
French Noél arr. by N. Clifford Page (2 
parts) ; ‘Ave Maria’ 16th century work by 
Jacob Arcadelt, arr. by Gladys Pitcher (4 
parts) ; ‘Joy to the World’, by Handel, arr. 
by Charles Repper (2 parts) (Birchard). 

‘The Lord’s Prayer’, by Homer Nearing 
(unison or 2 parts) (A. P. Schmidt). 


Men’s Voices: 
(4 parts unless indicated) 

‘Go, Happy Soul!’, by Pietro Yon, piano 
or organ accompaniment; “They Led My 
Lord Away’, Negro spiritual adapted and 
arr. by H. Merrills Lewis, a cappella 
(Galaxy). 


Mixed Voices: 
(4 parts unless indicated) 

‘Magnificat’, by Arnold Kennedy; ‘Mag 
nificat’ in G, by F. F. Coaker; ‘Sleep Lit- 
tle Jesu’, carol by G. T. Francis; “The 
Virgin’s Cradle Hymn’, by F. T. Durrant; 
‘Holy, Happy Easter Day’, Easter carol, 
by A. Fairbairn Barnes (London: Stainer ; 
New York: Galaxy). 

.‘Introduxit me rex’ (To the Cellar of 
Wine I Came), Latin and English texts, 
a cappella, by Palestrina (5 parts) ; ‘Pater 
Noster’, by Verdi (5 parts) a cappella, 
Italian and English text; ‘Lord, in tl 
resurrection’, (8 part double-chorus) 
cappella, by J. Gallus. ‘Supplication’ 16t 
century Huguenot Hymn transc. by An 
Fuleihan, all edited by John Finley Wi 
liamson (Schirmer). F 
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CHAMBER MUSIC OF 
INTEREST IN BOSTON 


Programs Sponsored by New 
England Conservatory— 
Recitalists Welcomed 


Boston, April 5.—Under the spon- 
sorship of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, another pair of cham- 
ber music concerts has been given in 
Brown Hall, the program of March 15 
listing the Bach Invention for violin and 
piano in a transcription for viola by 
Georges Fourel, who played the work 
with unusual beauty of tone and clarity 
of outline. Virginia Leahy assisted. 
The Haydn Quartet in G Minor, Op. 
74, No. 3, and the Fauré Piano Quartet 
in C Minor completed the program. The 
artists who assisted Mr. Fourel were 
George Millrood, Harry Van Ham, 
Newman Goldschmidt and Leigh Elder. 

On March 22, the conservatory spon- 
sored a sonata and trio program under 
the general direction of Harrison Keller 
of the faculty. The program included 
the Beethoven Sonata in G, Op. 30, No. 
3 for violin and piano, played by Mr. 
Keller and J. M. Sanroma, the Brahms 
Sonata in F, Op. 99 for ’cello and piano 
(Messrs. J. M. Sanroma and Alfred 
Zighera), and to close, a trio for vio- 
lin, ‘cello and piano (Messrs Keller, 
Zighera and Sanroma) by Walter Pis- 
ton. The Beethoven and Brahms were 
much applauded, but the Trio did not 
appear to interest the large audience 
very greatly. 


Schnabel and Huberman Heard 


Among the outstanding recital pro- 
grams of the past fortnight has been 
that presented by Artur Schnabel, piano 
and Bronislaw Huberman, violin, who 
played the Beethoven Sonata in C 
Minor, Op. 30 No. 2, Brahms’s Sonata 
in G, Op. 78, the Mozart Sonata in B 
Flat, (K. 378), and the Schubert Fan- 
tasie in C, Op. 159. The latter was the 
most satisfying performance of the 
evening. In it the brilliance of Mr. 
Schnabel found legitimate outlet and the 
heights which just escaped Mr. Huber- 
man in earlier numbers were achieved 
by him in this work. 

A recital by Julius Durleshkaivich, 
violinist, with Carl Lamson as accom- 
panist, has taken place in Jordan Hall 
and in Symphony Hall. Gladys Swarth- 
out made her Boston debut as a concert 
singer, with Fritz Kitzinger at the 
piano. 

Under the WPA the Federal Music 
Project has sponsored another Com- 
posers’ Forum Laboratory, presenting 
Harry Newton Redman and a pair of 
string quartets by him. Under the same 
sponsorship, the State Symphony, Alex- 
ander Thiede conductor, has played a 
program in the Copley Theatre, listing 
a Symphonic Prelude to ‘A Blot in the 
‘Scutcheon’ by Leo Rich Lewis, the 
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Viotti Concerto in A Minor, No. 22, 

with Mildred Taylor Shaw as soloist, 

and the Beethoven ‘Pastoral’ Symphony. 
GracE May STUTSMAN 


‘BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST’ 
GIVEN IN ST. LOUIS 


Orchestra and Chorus Led by 
Golschmann in Walton Work 
with Fear as Soloist 








St. Louis, April 5.—For the six- 
teenth pair of concerts on March 5 and 
6, the orchestra cooperated with the 
symphony chorus, and Arthur Fear, 
baritone in a program of considerable 
variety. 

Mr. Golschmann led the Prelude to 
‘Parsifal’ by Wagner, followed by two 
monologues from the same composer’s 
‘Die Meistersinger’, sung by Mr. Fear. 
The Introduction to Act Three, ‘Dance 
of The Apprentices’, and ‘Procession of 
the Mastersingers’ concluded the first 
half of the program. 

The orchestra then joined the chorus 
in Mozart’s Motet for mixed chorus, 
‘Ave Verum Corpus’, following which 
St. Louisians heard the first perform- 
ance here of William Walton’s ‘Bel- 
shazzer’s Feast’ with Mr. Fear in the 
solo part. This modern choral work 
received an excellent presentation un- 
der Mr. Golschmann, the chorus exhib- 
iting a fine sense of shading and attack, 
supported by admirable orchestral ac- 
companiment. Conductor, soloist, cho- 
rus and orchestra, with William B. 
Heyne, chorusmaster, received a verita- 
ble ovation at both concerts. 

Albert Spalding, violinist, was the 
soloist at the pair of concerts on March 
12 and 13. His appearance brought out 
two large audiences who were entranced 
with his playing of the Concerto No. 1 
by Bruch. 

The orchestral selections included the 
Overture to Smetana’s ‘The Bartered 
Bride’; ‘Le Festin de l’Araignee’ by 
Roussel, with its exquisite orchestral 
patterns, and Tchaikovsky’s ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’. 

The fifth and final student’s concert 
of the symphony on March 11 was made 
particularly auspicious by a musicianly 
performance of the ‘Allegro con brio 
movement of Beethoven’s Piano Con- 
certo No. 3, as played by Jean Brown- 
ing, co-winner of the young people’s 
contest. Miss Browning distinguished 
herself by displaying a mature tech- 
nique and tone. Her efforts were re- 
warded by insistent applause which did 
not cease until she had played two en- 
cores. She is an artist-pupil of Leo C. 
Miller. The orchestral works were by 
Elgar, Grieg, Skilton, Tchaikovsky and 
Berlioz. Presentation of school awards 
were made by Mrs. O. K. Bovard. 

; Hersert W. Cost 


Furtwingler’s Opus 1 


Famous Conductor’s Very Long 
and Impassioned Sonata for 
Violin and Piano Is Received 
with Hysterical Enthusiasm 


By GERALDINE DECOURCY 


BERLIN, March 30. 
A SONATA in D Minor for violin 
and piano by Wilhelm  Furt- 
wangler was revealed to Berlin on 
March 8, the conductor acting as the in- 
terpreter of his own work, assisted by 
Hugo Kolberg, concertmaster of the 
Berlin Philharmonic. Though Furt- 
wangler and his art are of absorbing 
interest to his fellow countrymen, there 
seemed to be surprisingly little curi- 
osity regarding this maiden opus, which 
represents the raison d’étre of the year’s 
sabbatical leave granted him last spring. 
The general belief in his infallibility 
may explain this apathy and the work’s 
reception, for if anyone in the hysteri- 
cally enthusiastic audience felt a twinge 
of disappointment, there was no audible 
hint of it either from the public or the 
press. The ultimate evaluation, as far 
as Germany is concerned, must there- 
fore await the work’s publication or an 
occasion of greater critical detachment. 
The composition took fifty-five min- 
utes to perform and might have been 
styled a Sonata quasi une fantasia. The 
five movements carried the designations 
‘Ruhig beginnend’, ‘Adagio’, ‘Assai 
moderato’, ‘Attacca’ and ‘Etwas breit’, 
and though the distribution of parts fol- 
lowed the sonata form, each suggested 
an improvisation in the stylistic realm 
of Brahms in which the emotional note 
ran the entire gamut from unrestrained 
ecstasy to stark pathos and despair. 


The storm of passion that seethed and 
surged through the work washed away 
the stricter contours of form and style 
and left no place for formal design or 
systematic development in the sonata 
sense. It was hailed as a Bekenntnis- 
werk, a confession of the wild beasts 
with which Furtwangler, the man, has 
been contending in the arena of his own 
soul. The designation was tangible to 
the point of obviousness, for in its 
progress the work unfolded vistas of a 
spiritual turmoil that lashed every phase 
of sentiment into the wild frenzy of pas- 
sion and gave the piano the tone and 
turbulent excitement of a whole Strauss- 
ian orchestra. 


_The real center of gravity lay in the 
piano and the few cantabile passages 
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Revealed in Berlin 





Wilhelm Furtwangler 


allotted the violin were fleeting and al- 
most immediately swallowed up by the 
more vociferous volubilities of the other 
instrument. In fact, the violin partook 
so much of the character of a decora- 
tive obbligato that at the end it was al- 
most impossible to recapture any im- 
pression of it. 

After a performance of Mozart’s 
Sonata in G major and Beethoven’s in 
A, which in Furtwangler’s reading had 
a quality of beauty approaching the 
ethereal, the dimensions of the Sonata 
seemed overdrawn and its texture dif- 
fuse. It is very likely that a study of 
the published version, or a second hear- 
ing in a stylistic atmosphere more akin 
tc its own supercharged romanticism 
may reveal qualities and distinctions 
that in this instance were challenged 
by the proximity of two works of such 
classic restraint and crystalline clarity. 

Kolberg’s tone is a little cold and at- 
tenuated but he handled the technical 
difficulties of the violin part with ease 
and adroitness, which was the major 
task devolving on him. On the other 
hand, Furtwangler at the piano dis- 
played a technical virtuosity that was 
dazzling in its brilliance. The Sonata 
may add nothing to his reputation, but 
his playing of it and the two preceding 
works must have proved a revelation to 
more than one professional pianist in 
the audience. 





instru- 


New York, N. Y. 
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CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 22) 
ceeded to a group of Chopin that included 
the Fantasia in F Minor, Op. 49; Etudes, 
Op. 25, Nos. 3, 4 and 12 ; the Nocturne, 
Op. 27, No. 1, and the Scherzo in B Fiat 
Minor. 

Miss Albert #& a pianist of much poten- 
tial promise with a few of the faults at- 
tendant upon youthful artists. However, 
her feeling for the instrument of her choice 
seemed a natural one, and with an increase 
in technical resource she should have no 
difficulty in developing her abilities into 
maturity. 

Her fingering did not allow her to 
achieve great clarity in passages involving 
runs taken at rapid tempi, a depth of tone 
was wanting in fortissimo measures, 
though not a greater tone, for her’s, upon 
this occasion, was somewhat harsh. The 
reading of the Chopin items was intui- 
tively good, however, and her playing 
could in no sense have been called super- 
ficial or mannered. The program con- 
cluded with Schumann’s Symphonic 
Etudes, Miss Albert’s own composition 
‘Basque Festival’, and the Liszt-Busoni 
‘Mephisto’ Waltz. P. 


Katherine Bacon in Second Recital 


Katherine Bacon, British pianist, gave 
her second recital of the current season 
in the Town Hall on the evening of March 
30, beginning her program with the Schu- 
bert Impromptu in C Minor, Op. 90, No 
1, and a group of fairly novel works by 
Couperin, including ‘Le Carillon de Cy- 
thére’, ‘Souer Monique’, ‘Les Papillons’ 
and ‘Les Petits Moulins a Vent’. 

Miss Bacon’s pianism rests upon a sure 
foundation of technique and her interpre- 
tations possess the characteristic of sin- 
cerity. Thev are without show for show’s 
sake, or brilliant superficialitv. Her plav- 
ing of Mozart’s Sonata in D. the Chopin 
Sonata in B Flat Minor, Op. 35, and 
works by Brahms, further strengthened this 
opinion, though the territory represented 
upon her program bv Liszt, Stravinsky 
and Liapounoff, seemed less congenial. The 
audience was large and most cordial. N 


Loewenguth Quartet Substitutes for 
Pro Arte in Coolidge Series at Library 


The Loewengeuth Ouartet substituted 
upon short notice for the Pro Arte Owartet 
in the third of the series of concerts being 
given at the New York Public Library 
under the auspices of the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Foundation. One of the members 
of the Pro Arte ensemble, Alphonse Onnou, 
became seriously ill several nights before 
the scheduled concerts. and the following 
dav the group sailed for Europe. 

The Loewenguth Quartet, kindly con- 
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Organist and Violinist in Debut Appearances 








senting to fill the breach, played Beethov- 
en’s first ‘Rasoumovsky’ Quartet, Op. 59, 
No. 1, a work which had appeared upon 
the program of their debut performance in 
the Town Hall two weeks earlier; a Mo- 
zart Quartet, and Roger Ducasse’s Quartet 
in D Minor. It was their second appear- 
ance in concert on this day, for in the after- 
noon they had given their second recital in 
the Town Hall, at which time they had 
given the American premiere of the Du- 
casse work. A large audience welcomed 
interpretations that were notable for ex- 
cellent adjustment of ensemble and _ indi- 
vidual musicianship. The members of the 
group are A. Loewenguth and Maurice 
Fuéri, violins; Jack George, viola, and 
Pierre Basseux, ’cello. P 


Emily Roosevelt Gives Recital in 
the Town Hall 


Emily Roosevelt, 
Arthur, accompanist. 
24, evening : 

‘O Seelen -Paradies’ from ‘Erschallet, Thr 

Lieder’: ‘Patron das macht der Wind’ 

from ‘Phoebus und Pan’...............- Bach 


soprano. Edwin Mc- 
Town Hall, March 


‘Porgi Amor’ from ‘The Marriage of Fi- 
garo”’; ‘Or Sai che l’Onore’ from ‘Don 
PME Wnsncdatceetuanne 6odssecanee Mozart 

‘O Wasst Ich Doch’; ‘Wilist du dass Ich 
SE hie biccnkuudsebbenwe nse ueaetendin Brahms 

‘Stille Thranen’ sankeon Schumann 

‘Ungeduld’ beadiaes .. Schubert 

Vv DE Pin tvcddoreepdanecuaunwes Rachmaninoff 
Auf dem Griinen Balkon’................ Wolf 

w iegenlied; ‘Cacelie’ ree 

‘Tl Pleut dans mon Coeur’; ‘Green’ . Debussy 

‘Adieu’; ‘Fleur Jetée’ .. Faure 

‘It Was a Lover and His Lass’ Ouilter 

‘Sea Moods’ (MS)....... .. Tyson 
‘At the Cry of the First Bird’ ..Guion 

‘Me Company Along’ Hageman 

Mme. Roosevelt has not sung in New 


York for some years and she was wel- 
comed by a large audience that was loud 
in its appreciation. 
The voice is ex- 
tremely well-placed 
and the singer has 
one characteristic, 
almost a lost art in 


this day, of knowing 
how to sing her 
head tones and to 


blend her two regis- 
ters without notice- 
able difference in 
quality. Her best 
singing was done in 
the more placid 
numbers, such as the 
two Brahms Lieder 
and the Strauss Wiegenlied. There was a 
tendency to hurry that militated against 
the best effect of the first Debussy work. 
The second was better. The English songs 
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were all well projected. Of the arias, 
‘Porgi Amor’ was the best sung. H. 


Susi Hock in Organ Program 


Susi Hock, in private life Lady Jeans, 
wife of Sir James Jeans, eminent British 
astronomer, 


presented an English view 
of organ playing in 
the Town Hall on 
the evening of 
March 31. Offering 
preludes and fugues 
by Ltibeck and Bux- 
tehude, variations on 
‘Mienen Jesum lass 
ich nicht’ by Wal- 
ther, in addition to 
three choral preludes 
and the Passacaglia 
and Fugue in C 
Minor of Bach in 
the first half of her 
program, Miss 
Hock made a prom- 
ising showing of organ virtuosity. 

She also gave a comprehensive display 
of a currently popular and, we think, boot- 
less conception of classicism as applied to 
the organ. Harking back, evidently, to a 
day when the organ was an unwieldy and 
not particularly versatile singer, she played 
the old music with a tedious deliberation 
which suggested heavy trackers being 
moved with great difficulty, and her regis- 
tration was of an unpainted sameness 
which contributed to a feeling of spiritless 
conception. The second half held works by 
David and Franz Schmidt. 

Technically Miss Hock is an able per- 
former. Her pedal work was smooth, well 
phrased and incisive, when not beclouded 
by nebulous stop selections, and her formal 
dissections of the music in hand were al- 
wavs correct and judicious. With a little 
fuller acknowledgement of the possibilities 
of modern electrical instruments and reali- 
zation that Bach and his colleagues prob- 
ably would have been among the first to 
seize upon and use them, Miss Hock un 
doubtedly could bring forth an organ per- 
formance that would place her among the 
best of the younger executants R. 


Romeo Tata Makes His New York Debut 

Romeo Tata. violinist, a member of the 
facultv of the Yale School of Music, made 
his first New York appearance in the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of March 30. 
With Arnold Bullock as his associate at 
the piano he opened his program with 
Beethoven’s Sonata in G Maior, Op. 30, 
No. 3, and, after the Bach Chaconne for 
unaccompanied violin, nlaved an unfamiliar 
Sonatine by Jean Francaix, a young 
French composer who has been attracting 
a good deal of attention latterly in his own 
country, and Ernest Bloch’s ‘Nigun’, a 
Nocturne by Lili Boulanger and the Intro- 
duction and Rondo Capriccioso by Saint- 
Saéns. 

In his plaving of this program the new- 
comer proved himself to be a serious artist 
of substantial musicianship and consider- 
able refinement of stvle at many points. A 
greater boldness and freedom of approach 
would have been in place in other cases 
but his technical command would not seem 
to be absolutelv secure in everv respect as 
vet. In the Chaconne careful treatment 
of details rather than the projection of the 
larger architectural proportions of the 
work engaged his attention. One of the 
more interesting features of the program 
was the Francaix novelty, which, while not 
of any very profound significance, had cer- 
tain piauant effects rhythmically and har- 
monically, and was musicallv diverting in 
general. A greater sense of ease enabled 
Mr. Tata to play the later numbers on his 
program with an added élan and convinc- 
ing effect, and at the same time with much 


Susi Hock 


more technical deftness and finesse. His 
audience recalled him at the end for 
several additional numbers c 


Clarinet Ensemble Gives Concert 
The Clarinet Ensemble of the Philhar 


monic-Symphony, Simeon Bellison, solo 





clarinetist of the orchestra, conductor, gave 
a jubilee concert on the evening of March 
21, in the Town Hall for the benefit of 
the founding and maintenance of an in- 
strument committee of the ensemble. The 
ensemble is a group of fifty young play- 
ers, holding Philharmonic-Symphony schol- 
arships. Assisting soloists were Ray Lev, 
piano; Max Rosen, harp, and Kalman 
Bloch, clarinet. The ensemble offered 
works by Rameau, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Liadoff and others. Miss Lev played the 
Ravel Sonatine; Mr. Rosen, works by 
Loeillet and Haydn, and Mr. Bloch, with 
Rosalind Crost at the piano, Variations 
by David on a theme by Schubert. 
N 


Creighton Allen Closes Series 

Creighton Allen, pianist, closed his 
series of three recitals in Steinway Hall 
on the evening of March 26. His program 
included a Largo by Bach-Saint-Saéns ; 
MacDowell’s ‘Keltic’ Sonata, a group of 
Chopin and the Schumann ‘Carnival’. The 
customary friendly audience greeted Mr. 


Allen cordially. D. 
NINA GorDANI, lyric diseuse. Kenneth 

Walton, accompanist. Barbizon - Plaza, 

March 15, evening. Songs in Spanish, 


English and Italian, and a story with musi- 
cal continuity by Mr. Walton. 

ELIZABETH FuRCRON, pianist. The Bar- 
bizon, March 23, evening. Schubert Sonata, 
Op. 120, a group by Brahms, one by 
Chopin and a final group by Carpenter, 
Debussy and Liapounoff. 


Remo Bolognini Plays at Rubinstein 
Club Musicale 


Remo Bolognini, violinist of the Metro- 
politan Opera Orchestra, and Chief Yow- 
lache, baritone, were soloists at the Rubin- 
stein Club Musicale at the Waldorf-Astoria 
on the afternoon of March 9, Mr. Bolognini, 
accompanied by Marguerite Hughes, was 
heard in works by Granados, Porpora, 
Drigo, Sarasate, Dvorak and Wieniawski 
Chief Yowlache sang Indian melodies ar- 
ranged by various composers, and songs 
by Contes, O’Hara, Charles, Enders and 
Kursteiner. His accompanist was Frances 
Laurie. 

Institute of Musical Art Orchestra 

Plays in Juilliard Hall 


The orchestra of the Institute of Musica’ 
\rt of the Juilliard School of Music gave 
a concert in the school auditorium on the 
evening of March 6, under the baton of 
Willem Willeke. The young players ac- 
quitted themselves with high credit. Anne 
Webber, ’cellist, was soloist in the first 


movement of the Lalo Concerto. 
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Officers of the Miami Ciwic Music Association Who Directed the Membership Drive Are, 


Left to Right, Charles Cavhrnan 
Crandon, President: 


MIAMI, April 5S. 
HE Miami Florida Ciwic Music As- 


sociation tripled ms membership 


during its recent fund drive and over 
300 were placed upom the waiting list 
Charles H. Crandom is president of the 


asocianiion 


HANSON ARRANGES 
PALESTRINA MUSIC 


Eastman Chorus and Orchestra 
Give Premiere of Tran- 
scriptions of Mass 





ROCHESTER, Apn 5—The Eastman 
School Chorus and Orchestra combined 
at the Eastman Theatre om March 23 to 
give the premiere of a version of the 
Kyrie, Credo and Gloria, from Pales- 
trina’s ‘Pope Marvelus Mass” for or- 
chestra and chorus, made by Dr. How- 
ard Hanson, director of the Eastman 
School of Music. The remainder of the 
program comprised the Beethowem Sixth 
Symphony. Herman Genhart conducted 
the choral part of the program, and 
Paul White conducted the orchestra in 
the symphony 

In arranging the Palestrina music, 
Dr. Hanson’s motive was to make 
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Treasurer; Mrs. Hollis Bush, Vice-president; 
Harmmeh Aster, Vice-president; 


Charles H. 
Mrs. T. T. Stevens, General Chairman 


The artists to be presented next 
season are Fritz Kreisler, Richard 
Crooks, and the Trudi Schoop Ballet. 
O. OQ. Bottorff, vice-president, and gen- 
eral manager of the Civic Concert Ser- 
vice, Inc., supervised the membership 
week drive. 


available for wider use and a greater 
audience, and its beauty has been care- 
fully preserved. The chorus and orches- 
tra, under Mr. Genhart’s capable direc 
trom, gave a sensitive performance. 

Paul White conducted the orchestra 
n March 2. 

The Rochester Philharmonic, José 
[turbi, conductor, was heard in the last 
-oncert of the season March 18, at the 
Eastman Theatre. The program in- 
luded Beethoven’s Overture to ‘Corio- 
lanus’, Brahms’s Symphony No. 3 in F, 
two ‘Nocturnes’ by Debussy, and Ra- 

s ‘Bolero.’ Both conductor and play- 
‘rs were given a prolonged ovation at 
the close. 

[he University of Rochester 
hony Band, Frederick P. Fennel, con- 
luctor, made its debut at the Eastman 
Theatre on March 20. The unusual pro- 
gram, the expert conducting and good 
playing combined to make the event one 
t real musical interest. Opening with 
he Beethoven ‘Egmont’ Overture, the 
rogram included a Bach choral prelude, 
rranged by James Gillette, two Bach 
Fugues, one arranged by Ernest Lyon 
und the other by Henry Quarles, both 
Eastman School students; a Bach Fan- 
tasia in G Minor, ‘Mars’ from the Holst 
suite “The Planets’, ‘Valor and Victory 
March’ by J. DeForest Kline, head of 
a Colorado college and now 
irming a master’s degree at the East- 

School, ‘Burlesque March’ by 
McKay, Suite for Symphony 
Band by Homer Keller, ‘Fantastic 
Dance’ by Turina, and the ‘Berceuse’ 
und Finale from Stravinsky’s ‘Firebird’. 
[The program was brought to a close 
with the University Glee Club singing 
the old melody “The Genesee,’ arranged 
by Fred Woolson, and accompanied by 
the Band 

Both the scoring done for the band— 
Mr. Quarles also did the scoring of the 
Firebird’ music—and the new composi- 
troms written for it, make music of the 
highest order available. In this respect 
alone, the University of Rochester Sym- 
hony Band is performing a valuable 
service 

The young violinist, Millard Taylor, 
ust on the Sunday evening ‘Pop’ 
comeert of the Rochester Civic Orches- 
tra, Guy Fraser Harrison, conductor, on 
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March 21. He played Chausson’s ‘Poeme’ 
and three shorter pieces. He has a warm 
well-controlled tone and facile technique, 
and the audience greeted him cordially. 
The orchestral part of the program in- 
cluded works by Brahms, Strauss and 
Sibelius. Mary Ertz WILL 


HARRISBURG HEARS 
SAMMARTINI WORK 


Raudenbush Conducts American 
Premiere of a Recently 
Discovered Symphony 

HARRISBURG, Pa., April 5—The Har- 
risburg Symphony, George King Rau- 
denbush conductor, gave the fourth sub- 
scription concert of its current season 
in the Forum of the State Education 
Building on March 15. The soloists 
were Kayla Mitzel, violin, and Nicho- 
las Moldavan, viola, the latter a last- 
minute substitute for William Primrose 
who had been scheduled to appear but 
suffered injuries in a fall just before 
the concert. 

The first work on the program was 
the G Major Symphony of Giovanni 
Battista Sammartini, the third of a 
group of three symphonies by this com- 
poser discovered a few years ago and 
prepared for publication by Fausto 
Torrefranca and recently brought to 
this country by A. Walter Kramer. 
Since Mr. Raudenbush was the first 
to select this symphony and obtain the 
right of performance in America, this 
was its first hearing in this country. 
It is an unusually fine example of the 
symphony in its pre-Haydn form and is 
delightful from every angle; fresh, vig- 
orous, radiant and naive. 

Another work of intense interest was 
Mozart’s Symphonie Concertante for 
violin, viola and orchestra. The audi- 
ence keenly appreciated the exquisite 
artistry of Miss Mitzel and Mr. Molda- 
van in this, and the Handel-Halvorsen 
Passacaglia. The orchestra under Mr. 
Raudenbush played the Brahms Varia- 
tions on a Theme from Haydn. The 
remaining works were three selections 
from operettas by Fritz Kreisler and 
Victor Herbert. 

George King Raudenbush led a 
woodwind ensemble of six on Feb. 22 
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Plays in Fourteen States 





Oppo 


Marcel Hubert 


Marcel Hubert, French ’cellist, re- 
cently returned from a tour of joint re- 
citals with Mildred Dilling, harpist. 
The artists appeared in fourteen states 
which included the Canadian provinces 
of Prince Edward Island, New Bruns- 
wick, N. S., and Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Louisiana, Georgia and Ver- 
mont. 

On May 3 and 5, Mr. Hubert will be 
heard in two recitals in Havana, Cuba, 
for the Sociedad Pro Arte Musical. 


and March 1, in two of the city’s high 
schools. The members of the ensemble 
were Eric Evans, flute; W. Dewey 
Williamson, oboe; Salvadore Colangelo, 
clarinet; Howard Aston, bassoon; 
Willis Wolfe, horn, and Dewitt Waters, 
piano. 

Ezio Pinza gave the fourth of the 
Wednesday Club’s concerts on Feb. 11 
Songs by Mozart, Handel, Monteverdi, 
Verdi, and others were heard. Fritz 
Kitzinger was the accompanist 
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(Continued from page 10) 

there were the ag ag, Hagen of Lud- 
wig Hofmann, the long-admired Waltraute 
of Karim Branzell, and the artful Alberich 
— Edward Habich to give the surety of 
veteram characterizations to the representa- 
tiom Artur Bodanzky achieved an orches- 
tral performance of warmth and ne. 


Second and Last “Tannhauser’ 

“Tannhauser’ was given for the second 
wed last time this season on the evening 
& March 19. Lotte Lehmann sang Elisa- 
betin amd Lamritz Melchior, in some new 
aad fime costumes, was the Tannhauser. 
Karim Branzell sang Venus; Ludwig Hof- 
manm, the Landgrave; Friedrich Schorr, 
Wolfram: and smaller roles were filled 
by Hams Clemens, Arnold Gabor, Max 
Altwlass, James Wolfe and Stella An- 
treva. Maurice de Abravanel conducted 


‘Faust’ Sung for Last Time 

eunod’s ‘Faust’ was sung for the final 
imme at the matinee on March 20, to an 
uniience the size of which demonstrated 
tie eternal popularity of the work. Rich- 
ard Crooks assumed the title role, Helen 
Jepsom was Marguerite; Helen Oecelheim, 
Siebel, Ima Bourskaya, Marthe; Richard 
Bonelli, Valentine, and Ezio  Pinza, 
Wéphistophélés. Wilfred Pelletier 
dracted. N. 

Sunday Night Concert 

The Sunday Night Concert on March 
2?) was for the benefit of the scholarship 
and of the Rand School. A capacity 
ouse assembled. The artists taking part 
mchaded Natalie Bodanya, Lucielle Brown- 
og, Hilda Burke, Muriel Dickson, Irene 
Anma Kaskas, Queena Mario, 
Wario Chamiless, George Rasely, Sydney 
Rayner, Johm Brownlee, Louis D’Angelo, 
Normam Cordon, Giordano Paltrinieri, 
worge Cehanovsky, Wilfred Engelman and 
umes Wolfe. Wilfred Pelletier conducted. 
iin 


eSSier, 


Bida Saydo Sings ‘La Bohéme’ 
The penultimate week of the opera 
pened with ‘La Bohéme’ on March 22, 
Bidiz Sayado singing the role of Mimi here 
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for the first time. The tiny Brazilian 
gave an appealing characterization and 
sang well in both the narrative in Act I 
and the Addio in Act III. Sydney Ray- 
ner was Rodolfo, John Brownlee, Mar- 
cello; Stella Andreva, Musetta; ‘George 
Cehanovsky, Schaunard and Ezio Pinza, 
Colline, the last-named winning a salvo 
of applause after his rendition of the 
‘Coat Song’. Gennaro Papi conducted. 


4 


The Last ‘Butterfly’ 


Giovanni Martinelli in the dress uniform 
of Lieut. Pinkerton, singing in place of 
Richard Crooks who was ill, made the only 
change in cast for the third ‘and last repre- 
sentation of ‘Madama Butterfly’ on the 
evening of March 24. The amour of the 
naval man in Nagasaki is not a new story 
to Mr. Martinelli; he sang his role with 
well-routined fluency and vocal opulence. 
In the love duet of the first act he was an 
effective collaborator with Franca Somigli 
who gave an Italianate and somewhat too 
robust account of Cio-Cio-San. As at the 
last performance, the able supporting cast 
included Irra Petina, Lucielle Browning, 


Richard Bonelli, Angelo Bada, Wilfred 
Engelman and Norman Cordon. Ettore 
Panizza conducted. R. 


‘Le Coq d’Or’ and ‘Pagliacci’ 
Given Final Hearings 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Le Coq d'Or’ and 
Leoncavallo’s ‘Pagliacci’ were sung for 
the final time this season on the evening 
of March 25, with artists familiar in 
their respective roles. Those taking part 
in the first work included Lily Pons as 
the Queen; Ezio Pinza as King Dodon; 
Norman Cordon, General Polkan; Gior- 
dano Paltrinieri, Prince Guidon; Wilfred 
Engelman, Prince Aphron; Doris Doe, 
Amelfa; Nicholas Massue, the Astrologer, 
and Thelma Votipka, the Voice of the 
Golden Cock. 


In ‘Pagliacci’, Susanne Fisher sang 
Nedda; Arthur Carron, Canio; John 
Charles Thomas, Tonio; Mr. Paltrinieri, 
Beppe, and George Cehanovsky, Silvio. 


Gennaro Papi conducted both operas. 


N. 
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Second and Last ‘Mignon’ 


‘Mignon’ had its second and last per- 
formance on the evening of March 26. 
Charles Hackett once more appeared as 
Wilhelm Meister to the Mignon of Gladys 
Swarthout. Stella Andreva replaced Jose- 


Ezio Pinza was 
Laérte, and Nor- 
Wilfred Pelletier 


phine Antoine as Philine; 
Lothario; Angelo Bada, 


man Cordon, Giarno. 


conducted. 


Flagstad in the Last 


‘Lohengrin’ was chosen for the final Sat- 
urday matinee for a capacity house and in it 
Kirsten Flagstad, in fresher voice than on 
the previous day, sang Elsa with her 
wonted tonal opulence and interpretative 
subtlety in her season’s farewell. René 
Maison was again a pictorial and vocally 
satisfying Lohengrin, Karin Branzell gave 
a dramatically powerful impersonation of 
Ortrud, Ludwig Hofmann was the sonor- 
ous-voiced King Henry and Julius Huehn 
acquitted himself well as Telramund, with 
Maurice de Abravanel at the conductor’s 
desk. In a last-minute change of cast 
Arnold Gabor replaced George Cehanovsky 
as the King’s Herald. The audience ling- 
ered long after the last curtain to bring 
the singers back again and again for fare- 
well bows. ae 


‘Lohengrin’ 


‘Traviata’ Closes the Season 


_The season's final opera, on the evening 
of March 27, was Verdi’s ‘La Traviata’ 
which was heard by a large audience. 
Bidi Sayao repeated her appealing and 
vocally fine performance of the heroine, 
and Frederick Jagel was Alfredo. John 
Brownlee was Germont, pére; Thelma 
Votipka, Flora; and Messrs. Bada, Engel- 

man and Cordon filled the smaller roles. 
Ettore Panizza conducted. H. 


Final Sunday Night Concert 


_A galaxy of stars appeared at the final 
Sunday night concert which closed the 
regular season on March 28. The third 
act of ‘La Gioconda’ with the dances per- 
formed by the American ballet, was the 
feature. The singers taking part included 
Natalie Bodanya, Susanne Fisher, Elisa- 
beth Rethberg, Bidu Sayao, and Elda 
Vettori, sopranos; Rose Bampton, Lucielle 
Browning and Anna Kaskas, contraltos: 
Joseph Bentonelli, Arthur Carron and 
Giordano Paltrinieri, tenors; Wilfred En- 
gleman and Carlo Morelli, baritones, and 
Norman Cordon, bass. Wilfred Pelletier 
was the conductor. D. 


A Post-Season ‘Meistersinger’ 


For the benefit of German-American 
charities, a post-season ‘Meistersinger’ was 
presented on the evening of March 30, 
before an audience that included many 
standees. Elisabeth Rethberg_re- appeared 
as Eva and her appealing singing contrib- 
uted much to the beauty of the third act 
quintet. René Maison returned to the role 
of Walther, in which he effected his Met- 
ropolitan debut a year ago. His treatment 


of his music was gratefully lyrical and he 
was a Ritter of impressive stature. Dork 
Doe presented an attractive Magdalenr 
and Julius Huehn was to be credited with 
an improvement on recent Kothners. Chase 
3aromeo sang smoothly and securely thr 
role of Pogner. The Beckmesser of Bé- 
uard Habich and the David of Karl Laui- 
kotter had their now familiar good qualli- 
ties. 

The centre of interest and approbation 
however, was the mellow Sachs of Fricd- 
rich Schorr, who was particularly happy m= 
his delivery of the “Wahn, wahn” momno- 
logue and who made much of the mosx 
leading into the quintet. That ensemble 
was particularly well sung 

Artur Bodanzky, who conducted, wa: 
accorded an enthusiastic demonstrator 
when he entered the pit for the begimmime 
of the third act. Good singing by the cho- 
rus was again one of the delights of the 
Metropolitan’s production of the comedy 
of old Nuremberg. The stage direction 
put to its credit a particularly well-handied 
riot in the second act, though the stage 
was too dark for the best effect m thr 
scene e 


Concert Series at WPA Theatre 
in New York 

Concerts given at the WPA Theatre af 
Music during the past fortmght meluded 
the Mozart-Haydn series, the regular 
weekly symphony concerts and dance re- 
citals. At the Mozart-Haydn on March 
19, Georges Barrére conducted and the 
soloists were Francis Blaisdell, futist, and 
Lucy Lewis, harpist. On the afternoon ai 
March 21, the dance program was giver 
by the Virginial Dance Group with th: 


Madrigal Singers under Lehman Engel 
Marguerite Toscano, soprano; Suzamm 
Bloch, lutist and the Acolian Strmg En 
semble. Henry Aaron and Edgar Schenk 


man conducted the orchestra the same 
evening and Frederick Dvonch, violin, and 
Bernard Greenhouse, ‘cello, were soloist: 
Willem Van Hoogstraten conducted th: 
orchestra on March 28 in works by Gluck 
Debussy, Brahms and others 


Bloch Program Given at Schirmer'’s 


A program of compositions by Ernst 
Bloch was given before an invited aud 
ence including many distinguished m- 
sicians in the board room of G. Schinmer 


Inc., on the afternoon of March 29. The 
first performance of a version of his “Voice 
in the Wilderness’ for piano and ‘celk 
after the symphonic poem for orchestre 
and ’cello obbligato was a matter of par- 
ticular interest. This was played by Joseph 


Schuster, ‘cellist, and Carl Deis 
In addition there were the 
and two songs, 
clin’ sung by 

accompanied by Mr. 


piamst 
‘Psalm CXIV 
‘Invocation’ and “Le Dé 
Lilian Knowles, comtralte 
Deis. 
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ORCHESTRAS 


Continued from page 23) 


Je compesition is both dated and some- 
mes tedhous, there is still much that re- 
wards ever the casual listener. 

Owe of the most rewarding aspects of 
Se perfermance was the freshness and 
spurt with which the choruses responded 
s» Miss Brico’s exhortations. Familiar as 
Ser were with her leadership, since she 
= the permanent conductor of all these 
roral organizations, it was nevertheless 
urgrisime to witmess im unprofessional 
rrowps recruited from American communi- 
es, the abandon and enjoyment in singing 
tat these choirs evinced. Their perform- 
ume gave evidence of most thorough 
TOELEM. 

The work of the soloists was. in gen- 
-ai geod. Miss Cecil sang brilliantly and 
wit» feeling. for the fresh, clear qualities 
~ ter wore lent themselves well to 
Parker's engaging melodies. Mr. Hain and 
Mr. Greerwell competently disposed of 
heat amas. though the former pushed his 

ace 2 ttle beyond its normal limits at 
me gemt. Miss Ranzow. im the oratorio 
es well as the Brahms work, did not voice 
her passages with quite the ease or fluency 
Sew required. yet her conceptions were 
waste and intelligent. The work of the 
ochestr2 was best im the oratorio where 
t seemed with a deal of Miss 
Brice’s spirit and erthusiasm. Happily. at 
cach succeeding performance of the organ- 
ratumm «the become more 
miegrated and responsive. 

Brafrrs’s Rhapsody on lines from Goe- 
ys Wyo erce m Winter’. though apt 
«> be overwhelmed by the sheer length and 


infused 


various chotrs 


magne of the oratorio that succeeded 

om the program. revealed in its com- 
watiely short spam, an equal, if not a 
greater amount of inspiration. Unfor- 
cmately for the Parker work sincerity 
ies mot always constitute genius, and 
Prafimms exceeds him in this. and on that 
some. Miss Ranzow voiced the bitter- 
sweet mes with an umcommon feeling for 


ther significance. and Miss Brico and the 
echestra. together with the men’s chorus. 
ce etrashtforward 


mre strag : interpretations of 


“yer gsstectiments P 


4 Seymanewski Nevelty in Memorium: 
Myra Hess Play Brahms 


pt, 


ttharmonic-Symphony 
Assisted by 
of the Art of Musical Russia. Inc 
Myra Hess. pianist: Ivan Ivant- 
’ March 31, eve 


New York 
beeptr Roveronsk: ~onedretor 
~ 

wer 
STH PSS, 


arnegie Hall 


vccate and Fugue in C Bach-Weiner 
willee-Puntomime. “Harnasie’,. Opus 55 
Szymanowski 
Mr. Ivanteef and Chorus 
Cuncertee Me. 2 im B Fiat .. Brahms 
Miss Hess 
Xlready announced and prepared for this 
wegram, the novelty of the evening was 
mem 2 changed and melancholy aspect by 
The death of the composer only two days be- 
core the performance. Under the circum- 
lames the audience was requested to re- 
cart “Tiarnasie as presented in memorium. 
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Though the music possessed nothing of an 
elegiac mood, being compounded rather of 
hearty folk melodies full of the joy of liv- 
ing, the work had an extra-musical appro- 
priateness, not only as the last major or- 
chestral contribution made by Karol 
Szymanowski, but as one which had its roots 
in the scene of his passing. It was at Zako- 
pane, in the Tatra region inhabited by the 
Harnasie mountaineers, that the composer 
died on March 29, after extended sojourns 
there in recent years for the sake of his 
health. 

Written for practical ballet purposes, 
‘Harnasie’ had its premiere in Paris in 
stage form a year ago with Lifar as its 
chief dancer. More recently, Mr. Rodzinski 
presented the concert version in Cleveland. 
As introduced in Manhattan, the latter 
form has involved some excisions and 
transpositions of episodes. The origina) had 
a story to tell by means of visual action. 
The Harnasie, a primitive mountain pev- 
ple who long practiced brigandage, swoop 
down on a village where a wedding is in 
progress, with the result that the bride-to- 
be is carried off, a not unwilling captive of 
the leader of the raiders. The soloist and 
the chorus preserve for the concert version 
rather more of the narrative than ordinarily 
would be the case in ballet music trans- 
ferred to the symphonic sphere. There are 
three “tableaux”, the first opening with a 
‘Pastoral’ followed by ‘March of the Har- 
nasie’ and by a tenor solo, “Let me go into 
the forest where I may draw my trusty 
sabre. Crimson blood will stain the earth”. 
The successive episodes, orchestral, choral 
and solo, including, of course, a wedding 
chorus, lead on to a poetic final solo for 
the tenor chieftain which has its measure 
f true vocal beauty. 

Either through the use of songs of the 
people or by a redistillation of the idiom, 
the composer has found for this work a 
distinctive melodic utterance. His harmon- 
ization is characteristically his own and is 
2s sophisticated as the basic substance 
would appear to be primitive. Glassy, 
acidulous and sometimes strident scoring 
gives rise to questions as to the suitability 
f one medium for the other. But these 
questions would seem to pertain more 
strictly to a variety of symphonic utterance 
which aims to cleave deeper than ‘Har- 
nasie’, which, in the last analysis, is a color- 
ful but rather superficial work of the the- 
atre. Deftly written, it has a measure of 
appeal. But it need not be acclaimed a 
masterpiece or weighed according to works 
of quite a different order of creation. 

Mr. Ivantzoff sang the several tenor 
solos effectively and the chorus met ad- 
mirably the requirements. Orchestrally the 
achievement was one of much brilliance and 
spirit. 

The Brahms concerto has had larger and 
more forceful utterance, but in many of its 
details, particularly in the lovely coloring 
and the poetic feeling of the slow move- 
ment, Miss Hess gave a distinctive and 
winning performance. She played from 
notes as she has done in several recent 
appearances. The orchestra collaborated 
smoothly. The Weiner transcription was 
given its due in sonorities, to the apparent 
delight of an audience well content to hear 
its Bach in terms of twentieth century in- 
strumentation. a 


Boston Symphony Devotes Program to 
Bach, Brahms and Sibelius 
Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor. Carnegie Hall, April 1, even- 
ing: 
‘Brandenburg’ Concerto No, 2 in F....Bach 
Richard Burgin, violin; Georges Laurent. 


flute; Fernand Gillet, oboe; Georges 
Mager, trumpet; Ernst Victor Wolff, 
harpsichord 
Symphony No. 7, Op. 105........ Sibelius 
Symphony No. 1 in C Minor, Op. 68 
Brahms 


Superlative music, superlatively played, 
engrossed the collective mind of an audi- 
ence of uncommon size as well as uncom- 
monly attentive deportment at the final 
evening concert of the Boston Symphony 
this season. The men from Massachusetts 
seem to be well able to fill Carnegie Hall 
completely without the aid of soloists 
placarded in foot-high letters and mild 
snowstorms of advance publicity. 

There were soloists, but drawn from the 
orchestra proper, with the exception of Mr. 


Wolff, who assisted at the harpsichord, 
and they were integrated figures in an 
established composition that held an audi- 
ence purely by the virtue of its music. 
Probably no one there came solely for the 
sake of hearing Mr. X play the solo pas- 
sages for flute, or Mr. Y those for violin, 
but to hear Messrs. V, W, X, Y and Z 
play Bach. And this they did, with elo- 
quence and fervor and musicianship. The 
extraordinary writing for a trumpet in 
the highest register, in this instance an in- 
strument discovered by Mr. Mager, the 
trumpeter, in Paris last year, was well 
encompassed, and Dr. Koussevitzky pub- 
lished the first and final Allegros with 
vigor and warmth. 

Of the Sibelius, that conflict of light 
and dark, with the light predominating, 
much might be said, but little that could 
convey the effect that the conductor, who 
regards this composer as one of his espe- 
cial charges, achieved. The immense 
strength, long, cumulative climaxes, the 
spare, yet big-boned framework and eco- 
nomical utterance that is Sibelius in his 
almost final flower, this symphony in one 
movement, was uttered with a tonal splen- 
dor and shaped with an interpretative in- 
tuition that beggars description. The fra- 
ternity that was the audience, recognized 
an achievement. 

Concertgoers are apt to cherish a par- 
ticular phrase, passage, or whole move- 
ment of some symphony heard upon pre- 
vious occasion, as never to be bettered and 
a recollection of final import. Conse- 
quently they re-hear the work with a mem- 
orable chip upon their shoulder, in a sense 
defying conductor and orchestra to destroy 
that ideal. 

Such straws must have been swept away 
by this performance of the Brahms, for it 
was of rare magnificence. A tempo here, 
a page there, may not have corresponded 
with foredrawn conclusions, but that mat- 
tered little when the entire symphony was 
set alight by recreative effort. The stormy 
proclamations of the first movement, ten- 
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derness of the Andante and grace of the 
Allegretto; the benison of beauty that is 
the horn call, and final measures that were 
blazoned forth with such eloquence, must 
have shaken many a memory, other days 
displaced, and raised, for some, a new 
standard. 





Gordon String Quartet Gives Concert 
Series with Gertrude Bonime 

Under the sponsorship of the Ernest 
Bloch Society, the Gordon String Quartet, 
assisted by Gertrude Bonime, pianist, be- 
gan a series of five chamber music concerts 
at the Concert League, on March 19. The 
first program consisted of Mozart's Quar- 


‘tet in E Flat, K.428; Wolf's ‘Italian Ser- 


enade’ and Bloch’s Piano Quintet. At 
the second concert on March 26, Boccher- 
ini’s Quartet in A, Op. 33, ‘Paysages’ by 
Bloch and Schubert’s ‘Forellen’ Quintet 
were given. The program for the third 
concert on April 2, included Three Phan- 
tasies for Quartet by Purcell, Bloch’s 
Violin Sonata and Mozart’s E Major 
Piano Quintet, K.493. 


Greenwich String Orchestra Gives 
Italian Program 

The Greenwich String Orchestra, En- 
rique Caroselli, conductor, gave a program 
of Italian music in the Greenwich House 
Auditorium on the evening of March 21. 
The list began with Alessandro Scarlatti’s 
Concerto Grosso in F Minor, which was 
followed by a work in the same form in 
G Minor by Corelli. A movement of Bach's 
A Minor Violin Concerto was admirably 
played by Rafaela Tomasone, and Vi- 
valdi’s Concerto for Four Solo Violins 
given an authoritative performance. The 
Burlesca from Bossi’s ‘Intermezzi Gold- 
oniani’ closed the program. Mr. Caro- 
selli has molded an excellent organization 
from student players and the work of the 
orchestra was admirable throughout the 
evening. | 
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PROVIDENCE FORCES 


Leps Conducts, with Fray and 
Braggiotti, Soloists— 
Recitals Heard 

Provipence, April 5.—An_ audi- 
ence estimated at 2,500 heard the third 
concert of the season by the Providence 
Symphony in Metropolitan Theatre on 
March 16. Dr. Wassili Leps was the 
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IN THIRD CONCERT 


conductor, and the soloists were Jacques 
Fray and Mario Braggiotti, duo-pian- 
ists. The program, which was frankly 
more popular in nature than earlier of- 
ferings, included Mozart’s Overture to 


‘Figaro’, Herbert’s ‘Irish’ Rhapsody, 
Dvorak’s ‘Slavonic’ Dance No. 1, 
Strauss’s ‘Tales from the Vienna 


Woods’, and Tchaikovsky’s ‘1812’ Over- 
ture. The soloists played Braggiotti’s 
own ‘Spanish’ Rhapsody for two pianos 
and orchestra, as well as two-piano ver- 
sions of DeFalla’s ‘Ritual Fire Dance’, 
Ravel’s ‘Bolero’, and Braggiotti’s Varia- 
tions on ‘Yankee Doodle’. The entire 
program was enthusiastically applauded. 


The Boston Symphony, under Dr. 
Koussevitzky, gave 'a program of Bee- 
Tchaikovsky, and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff with Olgo Averino, soprano, 
as soloist, in Metropolitan Theatre on 
March 2. The program included the 
Overture to ‘Coriolanus’ and the Fourth 
Symphony of Beethoven, the Letter 
Scene from ‘Eugen Onegin’, and the 
Suite from the opera ‘Tsar Sultan’ 
(after Pushkin), by Rimsky. Perhaps 
the most rewarding numbers were the 
overture and the operatic scene. Mme. 
Averino appeared to advantage. 

Mme. Avis Bliven Charbonnel, pian- 
ist, gave an all-Chopin recital in Planta- 
tions Auditorium on Feb. 24. 

Sigrid Onegin, contralto, and Moriz 
Rosenthal, pianist, were heard in joint 
recital at the Metropolitan on Feb. 19. 
The local sponsor was Otto J. Nass. 


Civic Symphony in Concert 


The R. I. Civic Symphony, led by 
Dr. Wassili Leps, with Prof. Lee C. 
McCauley of the State College as piano 
soloist, gave a concert in Edwards Hall 
at the college in Kingston on March 15. 
The principal symphonic fare was Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth, and the concerto was 
Mendelssohn’s, in G Minor. Bach, J. 
Strauss, and Rimsky-Korsakoff were 
other composers heard. 

The Wheeler School sponsored a pro- 
gram by the Sanroma-Bedetti-Laurent 
Trio on Feb. 28. 

Putnam C. Aldrich, harpsichordist, 
and George M. Tinker, tenor, were 
heard in joint recital in the hall of the 
Wheeler School on March 7. 

The Department of Music in Brown 
University sponsored a senior recital 
by Mildred R. Pansy, pianist, in Alum- 
nae Hall, Pembroke College, on March 
Q 

Marjorie Morgan, Gertrude Mclver, 
Evelyn Safford, and Ethel Richardson, 
pianists, gave a recital in Plantations 
Auditorium on March 15. 

Esther Stein, pianist, gave a recital 
under the auspices of the Chaminade 
Young Artists Club in Music Mansion 
on Feb. 24. 

The Amherst College Glee Club gave 
a successful program in Plantations 
Auditorium on Feb. 20. Ralph Oatley 
was the director, Douglas R. Kennedy, 
was baritone soloist, and J. Mitchell 
3ailey, Jr., solo pianist. — 

ARLAN R. Cooripce 


Emanuel Zetlin Heard in Washington 

Wasuincton, D. C., April 5.—The 
Washington Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion heard Emanuel Zetlin, violinist, in 
a successful recital in the Sulgrave Club 
on Feb. 28, with Stephanie Schehato- 
witsch at the piano. The violinist gave 
special pleasure in works by Mozart, 
Chausson and Strauss. : 

Mr. Zetlin has also been heard in 
Philadelphia, on March 12 at Wither- 


spoon Hall, and will give another recital 
in that city on April 1 in Ethical Cul- 
ture Auditorium. On April 10 he will 
go to Rochester for a recital, and on 
May 2 will appear in New York at a 
benefit for the Neighborhood Music 
School. 





ANNUAL ROCHESTER 
FESTIVAL PLANNED 


Five Programs of American 
Music List New Symphonic 
and Choral Works 


Rocuester, April 5.—The annual 
Eastman School Festival of American 
Music, including five evening perform- 
ances, three in the Eastman Theatre 
and one in Kilbourn Hall, will be held 
from April 25 to May 1. 

The festival will open with a per- 
formance in the Eastman Theatre by 
the Eastman School Symphony Chorus. 
It will include the usual American Com- 
posers’ Concert by the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic, Dr. Hanson conducting, and 
will end with a performance of four 
ballets in the Eastman Theatre, with 
the Rochester Civic Orchestra, with 
choreography by Thelma Biracree. The 
ballets chosen are Burrill Phillips’s 
‘Courthouse Square’, given its first pro- 
duction ; “The White Peacock’, to music 
by Charles Griffes; a ballet derived 
from Maeterlinck’s play, “The Blue- 
bird’, to DeLamarter’s ‘Betrothal Suite’, 
and William Grant Still’s ballet based 
on a Martinique legend, ‘“Guiabless’, 
repeated from a successful performance 
at an earlier festival. 

New Symphony by Rogers 

The Eastman School Chorus will sing 
Dr. Hanson’s “The Lament for Beo- 
wulf’ at the opening concert. Included 
in the program for the American Com- 
posers’ Concert will be a new symphony 
by Bernard Rogers, a new choral work 
by Wayne Barlow and a concerto for 
violin and orchestra by Frederick Stock, 
in which Edward Preadore, candidate 
for the Eastman School Artists’ Di- 
ploma, will be the soloist. 

An innovation will be made this vear 
in that during the week preceding the 
festival a symposium will be conducted 
in Kilbourn Hall in which some twenty 
compositions (in majority for sym- 
phony orchestra), by members of the 
composition classes of the Eastman 
School will be performed. The proced- 
ure will follow that in the American 
Composers’ Symposium of last fall. 

Mary Ertz Witt 


Stueckgold Soloist with Miami 
Symphony 

Miami, April 5—Grete Stueck- 
gold, soprano, was soloist with the Uni- 
versity of Miami Symphony under the 
baton of Arnold Volpe on March 8. 
Mme. Stueckgold sang ‘Elsa’s Dream’ 
from ‘Lohengrin’, and excerpts from 
‘Die Walkiire’ and ‘Tannhauser’. The 
orchestra played Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony and Wagnerian works. 





Tentoni Sings with Bridgeport 
Symphony in Benefit 

3RIDGEPORT, Conn., April 5.—The 
Bridgeport Symphony, Frank Foti, con- 
ductor, with Rosa Tentoni, soprano, as 
soloist, gave a concert in cooperation 
with the WPA project and sponsored 
by the combined musical clubs and 
societies of Bridgeport as a benefit for 
the Red Cross on Feb. 13. Works by 
Glinka, Beethoven, Herbert, : 


Strauss, 


Wagner, and others were played, and 
Miss Tentoni, assisted by Alice Taylor 
at the piano, gave a polished perform- 
ance of ‘Un Bel Di’ from ‘Madama But- 
terfly’, and a group of songs by Ronald, 
La Forge, Charles, and Speaks. 





Ruth Howell 
Soprano—Dramatic Recitalist 


Concert—Radio—Opera 
1519 Winona Blvd. Les Angeles, Calif. 
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Ronald Murat Concert Vio.inist 
Faculty: Institute of Musical Art of 
Juilliard School of Music 
Studio: 601 W. 110th Street, New York 
CAthedral 8-8852 
Sammer Studio: Haddam, Conn. 








Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York City 








Arthur Rosenstein 
COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 


2101 Fairfield Avenue Hollywood, Calif. 
TELE: HILLSIDE 3758 








Lazar S. Samoiloff 
VOICE TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 


From rudi ts te professi 1 engagements. 
Beginners accepted. Special teachers’ courses. 
610 Se. Van Ness Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 











Edgar Schofield 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Stedio: SO West 67th St. New York City 
Phone ENdicott 2-9527 








Alberto V. Sciarretti 
Studio: 148 West 57th St., New York 
ClIrele 7-5392 








Harry Reginald Spier 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Stedies: 216 Central Park South, New York 
Telephone: Clrele 7-1577 








James A. Brown Tuthill 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios: 
1425 Broadway, New York 
Telephone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 








Maude Douglas Tweedy 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 205 West S7th Street, New York 
Telephone: ClIrele 7-1723 








Emanuel Zetlin VIOLINIST 
Mondays and Tuesdays in New York 
Fer particulars address 416 Queen St., Phils 
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Carl M. Roeder at Great Barrington 


GREAT BARRINGTON, MaAss., April 5. 
Carl M. Roeder will conduct his summer 
course for pianists and teachers at the Bar- 
rington School, from June 28 to Aug. 8 

The session includes an intensive study 
of piano technique, interpretation, reper- 
toire, general musicianship and teaching 
problems. Mr. Roeder is a member of the 
faculty of the Juilliard School of Music of 
New York and head of the music depart- 
ment of the Barrington School 


Pupils Honor Queena Mario 
Pupils of Queena Mario gave her a sur 
prise party at her home on March 8. Sev- 
eral skits were performed including ‘The 


Impresario’ by Mozart, and ‘My Day’. 
Among those present were Vivian Bauer, 
Beth Blossom, Ethel Borut, Marie Budde, 
Nadine Conner, Dorothy Dickerson, Anna 
Jacoby, Angela Krimsky, Helen Marshall, 
Evangeline Merritt, Wilma Mirelle, Lucy 
Monroe, Dorothy Sarnoff, Ellanore Smith, 


Mary Lou Stockhard, Jane Stumm, Tru- 
siana Marinelli, Mary MacDougall, Emmy 
Thompson, Alpha Van Valkenburgh, Lon- 
gina Weeglarz, Marian Graham, Lillian 
Clark, Natalie Bodanya, Agnes Davis, 
Marie Edelle, Edwina Eustis, Ruth Gor- 
don, Henrietta Horle, Jane Morrison, 
Marie Mutch and Mildred Rose. 
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In New York Schools and Studios 


Helen Harbourt, pupil of Adelaide 
Gescheidt, fulfilled four engagements dur- 
ing February, at the Veterans’ dinner at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on Feb. 3; at St. 
George’s School in Newport, R. L., on Feb. 
12; in Newark, N. J., on Feb. 24, and the 
following day in Asbury Park, N. J. She 
will be soloist with the Metropolitan Life 
Glee Club on April 7. Eleanor Harris, 
dramatic soprano, gave two private re- 
citals in Boston in January. On March 
11, she was soloist at the Massachusetts 
State Music Conference. The following 
day she sang at La Salle College, and on 
March 14, at the Isabella Gardiner Muse- 
um, Fenway Court. She will be soloist 
with the Newton Centre Woman’s Glee 
Club in Boston on April 5. 

Virginia Bartow, soprano, and James 
Blauvelt, tenor, will be heard in the roles 
of Julia and Ernest in the Bluehill 
Troupe’s production of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van final opera, ‘The Grand Duke’ in New 
York, early in April. 

* * * 

The first of a new series of La Forge- 
Berimen Musicales was heard over the 
network of the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem on March 25th. The La Forge En- 
semble with Frank La Forge conducting 
sang numbers by Beethoven, Gounod, La 
Forge, and Mascagni. Mabel Miller 
Downs, soprano, and Elizabeth Andres, 
contralto, sang incidental Constan- 
tine Callinicos, pianist, pupil of Ernesto 
Berumen, was heard in two groups of 
These programs will be heard 
throughout the spring and summer. 

The fourth piano recital at the La Forge- 
Berimen Studios was given on Feb. 28 
by William Schoonmaker who presented 
a program by Bach, Brahms, Grieg, Doh 
nanyi, Ireland and others 


solos. 


S¢ Ic sS. 


x * * 

William Mercer, baritone, pupil of Caro- 
line Beeson Fry, sang Jack Point in a 
broadcast of ‘Yeomen of the Guard’ by the 
Schola Cantorum under Hugh Ross on 
the General Motors hour on Feb. 28, and 
solos in Percy Grainger’s “Tribute to Fos- 
ter’ under Mr. Grainger’s leadership. He 
has recently been engaged as soloist by 
the North Presbyterian Church of New 
Rochelle 

Other 
who have 
cently are 
lyn Salter, 


tenor, and 


pupils from Mme. Fry’s studio 
made important appearances re- 
Mildred Payne, soprano; Eth- 
contralto; Judson Trottier, 
Rex Chaffee, baritone, who 
were the solo quartet in ‘Stabat Mater’ 
with the Choral Society of White Plains 
on March 5. Louise Bristol sang Katisha 
in ‘The Mikado’ in White Plains on Feb 
26 and 27. The roles of Patience, Bun- 
thorne and Lady Angela in the Gilbert and 
Sullivan Society’s performance of ‘Pa- 
tience’ in White Plains on March 15, were 
sung by Katherine Barnes, Reginal Wade 
and Alice Kristeller. 


* * * 


A large number of guests attended the 
Soirée Musicale given by Selma Kramer, 
pianist, in her studio on the evening of 
March 19. Thelma Spear, soprano, and 
Miss Kramer were the soloists heard in 
a program which included vocal numbers 
of Puccini, Tchaikovsky, Strauss. Fauré, 
Mana-Zucca and Daniel Wolf with Mr. 
Wolf as accompanist. Miss Kramer was 
cordially received in Beethoven’s ‘Sonata 
\ppassionata’. Both soloists added sev- 
eral extras. 2 
x * oO 

Geraldine Bronson Farley, pianist, gave 
the second of a series of morning musicales 
by pupils of Kate S. Chittenden in- the 
studio of her teacher on March 11, offering 


a program by Beethoven, Mozart, Chopin 
and modern composers. 
x * * 
Robert Malone, teacher of singing, pre- 


sented a large group of his advanced stu- 
dents in a recital in the Wurlitzer Audi 
torium on the evening of March 6 

+ — * 


Pupils of Emilio Roxas, voice teacher 
and coach, have been fulfilling important 
engagements. Della Samoiloff, dramatic 
soprano, has made twentv-two appearances 
in Milan and Venice in 


‘Il Trovatore’, ‘Un 


Ballo in Maschera’, ‘Fedora’, ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’ and other operas. Jan Preece, 
tenor, recently gave recitals in Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland. Mr. Preece sings in Radio 
City Music Hall in addition to giving a 
weekly program over WABC. Selma 
Kaye, soprano, appeared recently in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music Concert 
Hall, and in Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall, New York, Anna Privera, lyric 
soprano, and Breese Westmorland, were 
heard in a joint recital. 


Operatic Excerpts Given at Barbizon 
Under the direction of Solon Alberti, a 
program of excerpts from operas was given 
in the Barbizon on the evening of March 
30. Operatic works represented included 
‘Don Giovanni’, ‘Carmen’, ‘La Traviata’, 
‘La Bohéme’, ‘Martha’, ‘La Forza del 
Destino’, ‘Romeo and Juliet’, ‘Samson et 
Dalila’ and ‘Faust’. Those taking part 
were Nita Gale and Frances Watkins, so- 
pranos; Margaret McCulloch, contralto: 
Lorne Grant, Donald Walter, Trevor 
Clarke and Radburn Robinson, tenors: 
Phillip Crosbie, baritone, and Roy John 
ston, bass-baritone. N 


Chamber Music Played at Master 
Institute of United Arts 

The first of three concerts of 
music organized by Solomon 
the Master Institute of 
given on the evening of 
Pimsleur was at the piano, assisted by 
Richard de Sylva, violin, and Samuel W 
Elkind, viola The program included a 
Trio in D by Leclair, a Partita, Op. 20, by 


chamber 
Pimsleur at 
United Arts, was 
March 20. Mr 
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Mr. Pimsleur, and Mozart’s 


Symphonie 
Concertante. N 
Leo Litwin, Pianist, Heard in 
MacDowell Prize Recital 


Leo Litwin, pianist, a winner in the 
MacDowell Club Young Artists Contest, 
gave a recital in the auditorium of the 
MacDowell Club on the evening of March 
22. His program included a Mozart So- 
nata in A Minor, the ‘Appassionata’ So- 
nata of Beethoven, a group by Chopin and 
one by Debussy and Ravel. 

Mr. Litwin gave a scholarly and well- 
rounded performance of the works listed 
and differentiated cleverly the widely di- 
verse styles represented. The Beethoven 
was especially well done. 





Samoiloff Pupils Appear 
ANGELES, April 5.—Lazar_ S. 
Samoiloff is adding a new studio to his 


Los 


home here. Some of his pupils making 
appearances last month were Betty Ann 
McRoy at the Breakfast Club on March 


3; Laura Saunders at the Biltmore Music 
Room on March 8, and Joe Martin who 
sang the role of Sarastro in a perform- 
ance of ‘The Magic Flute’ for the Eu- 
terpe Peading Club on March 30 


David Mannes School Gives Second 
Faculty Recital 

The second March faculty recital at the 
David Mannes Music School was given on 
the evening of March 22, by Edgar Wil- 
liams, violinist, and Warren Case, pianist, 
presenting a sonata program. The works 
heard included Mozart’s Sonata in B Flat: 
that by Beethoven Op. 50. No. 1, in 
and a sonata by Ernest Bloch 
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Private Lessons 
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Karol Szymanowski 


LAUSANNE, Switzerland, March 30.— 
Karol Szymanowski, probably the first 
prominent Polish composer since Chopin, 
and director of the State Conservatory at 
Warsaw, died in a sanitarium here yester- 
day of tuberculosis of the throat, in his 
fifty-fourth year after a protracted illness. 
His sister, Stanislawa, was with him at 
the time of his death. 





Szymanowski was the best known of con- 
temporary Polish composers. He was born 
in Tymoszkowka in the Ukraine, in 1883, 
and began composing while still a child. 
His first piano works and songs were writ- 
ten before he went, in 1901, to the Warsaw 
Conservatory. He took a prominent part in 
musical affairs at that institution during 
his studies under Noskowski, and organized 
a group of fellow students which he called 
‘Young Poland in Music’. The object of 
the group was to improve and carry for- 
ward the music of their country which was 
still, at the time, under the domination of 
Russia. In 1905, his Op. 8, a piano sonata 
won the first prize at the Chopin Festival 
in Lemberg. Two years later the group 
went to Berlin for further study. While 
there and after his return to Warsaw, Szy- 
manowski produced a number of works all 
more or less influenced by Chopin and 
Brahms. These included two symphonies, 
piano works and an opera, ‘Hagith’ which 
was not produced until 1922, in Warsaw. 
It was given in Darmstadt the following 
year. 

In 1914, he returned to his estate in the 
Ukraine and about that time, his composi- 
tions took on more individual characteris- 
tics. Hitherto a highly romantic composer, 
he began writing in the atonal style. 

Most of the composer’s personal fortune 
was swept away early in the war, and dur- 
ing the Russian revolution in 1917 his 
estate was confiscated by the bolsheviki 
and he was thrown into prison. Managing 
to escape to Poland, he made his way to 
this country in 1921 and lived for a time 
with the late Paul Kochanzki in New York. 
Interviewed during this period, he stead- 
fastly declined to give any information con- 
cerning his war experiences or to discuss 
them in any way. Compositions of his 
were introduced to American audiences at 
this time by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Stokowski. 

The composer returned to Warsaw in 
1922 to assume the directorship of the state 
conservatory. His second opera, ‘King 
Roger’ was produced there in 1926. New 
York heard his setting of the ‘Stabat Mater’ 
given by the Schola Cantorum in 1931. 
‘Harnasie’ a ballet-pantomime, founded 
upon folk music of the Tatra mountains, 
was composed in 1928, and was given at 
the Paris Opéra in the past winter. A 
suite founded upon it was scheduled for 
performance by the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony under Artur Rodzinski, 
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a compatriot, on March 31. Mr. Rodzinski 
only a few days before, received a letter 
from Szymanowski regretting that he could 
not hear the performance. 

Other important works included a Violin 
Concerto, a symphonic poem, ‘Penthisilea’, 
‘Love Songs of Hafiz’ a third symphony 
and a concert overture. 

Impressive funeral ceremonies lasting 
several days, were held in Poland. The 
train bearing the body was met on April 
4, at the Polish-German: frontier by a 
delegation of the country’s leading musi- 
cians and by the massed bands of the local 
garrisons at Warsaw. The best orches- 
tra and singers at the capital executed 
works by the dead composer including a 
portion of his setting of the ‘Stabat Mater’. 
Then, to Chopin’s Funeral March, the 
coffin was carried to the conservatory 
where it lay in state for a day, after 
which, when the ribbon of the Order of 
Polonia Restituta had been placed upon 
it, it was carried in a torchlight pro- 
cession to Holy Cross Church. Final serv- 
ices were held on April 6. Before the body 
was taken to Cracow and laid in the crypt 
of St. Michael’s Church among those of 
Poland’s outstanding writers and artists, 
the heart was removed and placed in an 
urn which will be walled up in the Church 
of the Holy Cross in Warsaw. Frédéric 
Chopin’s heart also lies here, although his 
body was buried in Pére Lachaise Cem- 


etery in Paris. 





Alfred Remy 


Bronxvitte, N. Y., March 1—Alfred 
Remy, musicologist and critic, and pro- 
fessor of languages at Notre Dame Col- 
lege, Staten Island, died yesterday at Lenox 
Hill Hospital, New York. He was born 
in Elberfeld, Germany, March 16, 1870, 
and went to school in Hamburg. Coming 
to this country he continued his education 
at the College of the City of New York 
and at Columbia University where he took 
his A.M. He studied piano and theory with 
Bruno Oscar Klein and later taught har- 
mony, counterpoint and composition at the 
International Conservatory in New York. 
He was at one time music critic on Vogue, 
and music editor of The Looker-On. From 
1901 to 1930, he had charge of the depart- 
ment of music of the New International 
Encyclopedia and in 1919, edited the third 
edition of Baker’s Musical Dictionary. He 
also lectured at the New York College of 
Music and edited Sevcik Violin School Op. 
11 and 12. He is survived by his wife, the 
former Egbertine Wilterdinck, a pianist, 
and a daughter, a sister and a brother. 





George K. Van Deusen 


Syracuse, N. Y., April 5—George K 
Van Deusen, organist and choirmaster of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church and organist 
of the Temple Society of Concord for 
many years, died in hospital here on March 
15. He had been organist of St. Paul’s 
for thirty-five years and had introduced 
the custom of singing carols on Christmas 
Eve which led to community singing at the 
civic Christmas Tree. He attended the 
College of Fine Arts here and later studied 
under Arthur Hyde of St. Bartholomew’s, 
New York, and with Widor in Paris. 





Edward P. Kimball 


Wasurincton, D. C., April 5.—Ed- 
ward P. Kimball, formerly head organist 
of the Mormon Tabernacle in Salt Lake 
City, died here on March 16, at the age of 
fifty-four. He had studied piano and organ 
both in New York and in Europe and was 
assistant organist of the Temple from 1905 
until made senior organist in 1925. 





Katherine Moran Dunn 


Rocuester, April‘ 5. — Katherine 
Moran Dunn, a prominent musician of this 
city, died yesterday at her home. She was 
the daughter of William Moran, for many 
years leader of the choir of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. As a girl she studied in Europe 
with both Marchesi and Gerster, and made 
numerous concert appearances. She was a 
member of the old Tuesday Musicale. Her 
husband, Bernard F. Dunn, one son and a 
brother survive. M. E. W. 


BANDMASTERS END 
MILWAUKEE STAY 


Grainger Conducts Own Works 
at Last Concert—Chicago 
Symphony Pays Visit 


MILWAUKEE, April 5.—The Amer- 
ican Bandmasters’ Association climaxed 
its annual convention with a concert 
in the auditorium before an audi- 
ence of 7000. Fifteen bandmasters ap- 
peared on the program, among them 
Dr. Frank Simon, president of the As- 
sociation; Dr. Edwin Franko Goldman, 
Captain Charles ONeill, Herbert L. 
Clarke, Lieut. Charles Benter, and 
Captain Taylor Branson. Percy Grain- 
ger conducted two of his own composi- 
tions. 

The Chicago Symphony under Fred- 
erick Stock gave a concert in Pabst 
Theatre on Feb. 15, playing a Sym- 
phony in D by Mozart, Beethoven’s 
Eighth Symphony and Strauss’s ‘Ein 
Heldenleben’. 

The Wisconsin Symphony, led by 
Jerzy Bojanowski, was heard in Shore- 
wood Auditorium in a program largely 
of modern music. The duo-pianists, 
Diefenthaeler-Dittl, were the soloists in 
Liszt’s Concerto ‘Pathétique’ and Nikola 
Berezowski’s ‘Fantasie’. Purely orches- 
tral works were by Reznicek, Zelensky, 
Debussy and De Falla. The soloists 
were warmly received for their co-oper- 
ative interpretations, and the orchestra 
received equal recognition. 

ANNA R. RoBINson 








Emma Beldan Sings Old English Songs 

MeENDHAM, N. J., April 5—Emma 
Beldan, American soprano, gave her 
third recital in the St. John Baptist 
School for Girls on March 12. On the 
program were four Old English songs 
recently discovered by Miss Beldan and 
believed to be unheard before in Amer- 
ica. The soprano repeated the program 
the following evening at a musicale held 
at the home of Mrs. Thomas G. Clynes, 
Sr., of Stirling, N. J. Miss Beldan was 
accompanied by Mrs. Winifred R. Kuhn, 
head of the music department at the 
St. John Baptist School. 





E. Robert Schmitz to Conduct Master 
Class at Denver College of Music 
Denver, April 5.—E. Robert Schmitz, 

pianist and pedagogue, will conduct a 

summer master session at the Denver 

College of Music, from July 12 to Aug. 

23. Mr. Schmitz is founder and inter- 

national president of Pro Musica, and 

has held eighteen consecutive summer 
master classes in America. 





Grace La Mar Engaged for Bethlehem 
Bach Festival 


Grace La Mar, contralto, has been 
engaged as a soloist for the annual 
Bethlehem, Pa., Bach festival, to be held 
in that city on May 28. She will also 
be heard as soloist at St. Alban’s 
Church in Washington, D. C., on May 
30. She recently appeared as soloist with 
the Jersey City Woman’s Club in New 
Jersey; before the National Council of 
Jewish Women at White Plains, N. Y.., 


Aristodemo Giorgini 


Aristodemo Giorgini, operatic tenor, who 
sang Edgardo to the Lucia of Luisa 
Tetrazzini at the Metropolitan Opera 
House with the Chicago-Philadelphia com- 
pany in 1913, died in Rome, Italy, on 
Jan. 19, 


on March 9, and in a performance of 
Verdi’s ‘Requiem’ at the Church of the 
Holy Communion in New York on 
March 14. She broadcast a program of 
Lieder over Station WQXR on April 
25. 





Fowler and Tamara to Dance in Mexico 

Fowler and Tamara, dancers, spent 
Easter week in New York prior to re- 
suming their tour. They have had forty 
engagements this year, giving a pro- 
gram of ultra-modern and romantic 
dances. Upon completion of this tour 
on the first of May, they will leave for 
Mexico City to appear in numerous 
dance programs. 


RECITAL PROGRAMS 
HEARD IN SEATTLE 


Richard Crooks and Ballet Are 

Visiting Attractions—Local 

Artists Fill Calendar 

SeaTtLe, April 5—With the sym 
phony season closed, barring several 
broadcasts sponsored by the Standard 
Oil Company of California and a cam- 
paign for next season’s budget, Seattle’s 
musical calendar was largely confined to 
music of its own making in February. 

Among the visiting attractions, how- 
ever, were the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo on Feb. 7 and 8, and Richard 
Crooks, tenor, with Frank La Forge at 
the piano on Feb. 25. The Seattle 
Chapter of Pro Musica presented the 
Byzantine Music Ensemble, Christos 
Vriondes, conductor, on Feb. 11, and 
later in the month held a musicale in- 
time with Helen Louise Oles and John 
Hopper giving a program of two-piano 
music. Swedish folk songs, sung by 
Anders Timberg, tenor, and music by 
English and French composers, played 
by Mary Ramsay, pianist, were heard 
on Feb. 9. 


Erik Frey, baritone, gave a concert 
on Feb. 22, assisted by Mrs. John Sund- 
sten, soprano; Gwendolyn Mines Remy, 
pianist; Svea Male Choir, C. H. Suther- 
land, conductor, and John Sundsten, 
accompanist. Voice and piano depart- 
ments of Cornish School were ably 
represented in a recital on Feb. 12, by 
pupils of Maude Conley Hopper and 
Dorothea Hopper Jackson. 





Music Clubs Give Programs 


Among the recital programs of the 
past month was one of Grieg works, 
plaved by Audrey Johnson, pianist, 
assisted by Jens Hansen, tenor. Susie 
Michael Friedman presented a group of 
piano students, assisted by vocal pupils 
of Maurice Friedman. Vocal pupils of 
Elbert LeRoy Bellows and piano pupils 
of Sara Yeagley were heard in a joint 
recital. 


Seattle’s many well-organized music 
clubs do much to make the community 
music-conscious and among the import- 
ant programs of the past month was the 
one by the Ladies’ Musical Club, featur 
ing Brahms’s works, Anna Grant Dall 
and Mary Rychard playing the Violin 
Sonata in D Minor. 

Music of Latin countries was inter 
preted by members of the Seattle Musi 
cal, Art Society, Margaret Fowler 
Forbes and Vesta Muth Richards play- 
ing Lekeu’s Violin Sonata in G. Lor- 
raine Grant Wallace and Carmen Frve 
Morris, pianists, and Margaret Correll, 
soprano, with Helen Louise Oles at the 
piano, assisted. Mrs. Andrew Gebaroff 
discussed musical culture before the 
Seattle Music Study Club. 

Davip ScHEETZ CRAIG 
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PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
ARTISTS IN RECITAL 


Visiting Musicians Welcomed 
—Music Clubs and Schools 
Sponsor Many Events 


PHILADELPHIA, April 5.—Recital pro- 
grams here have been many and varied 
during the past few weeks. Myra Hess 
exhibited her virtuosity and interpre- 
tative ability in a program at Bryn 
Mawr College on March 18, and among 
recitalists in the city proper have been 
Jacques Gorodetzky, violinist, and Her- 
man Weinberg, pianist, who played at 
the Settlement Music School; Marjorie 
Tyre, harpist, who was heard in a pro- 
gram at the Zeckwker-Hahn Academy 
on March 21 and Henry Harris, pianist, 
who played at the Conservatory of 
Music on March 15. 

Guy Marriner gave a lecture-recital 
at Franklin Institute on Feb. 28, Agnes 
Clune Quinlan, pianist, played [rish 
music before the Music Teachers Forum 
on March 17, and Dr. Alexander 
Matthews discussed “Choral Conduct- 
ing” at Clarke Conservatory on 
March 18. 

The Philadelphia Music Teachers 
Association held a meeting on March 
15 when a musical program was given 
by various soloists, and George Boyle, 
composer-pianist, continued his series of 
lecture-recitals on March 1 and 15 at 
his studios. 


Arthur Carron Is Guest Artist 


Arthur Carron, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, was guest artist at a 
Matinee Musical Club Concert on 
March 2; the Philadelphia Music Club 
presented concerts in Bellevue Ballroom 
on March 9 and 23 and the Duo Music 
Club held its monthly meeting on March 
11 at the Hotel Walton. The Philadel- 
phia Art Alliance offered a musicale on 
March 23, and Ann Simon, contralto, 
and William Heyl and Morton Howard, 
duo-pianists, were heard in Plays and 
Players Auditorium on Feb 28. 

Among the dance recitalists the third 
and fourth events in a series of demon- 
strations under auspices of the Art Al- 
liance took place at the Stephen Girard 
Hotel on March 10 and 24. On the 
former date Henya Holm and her group 
were seen, and on the latter, Doris 
Humphrey and her associates. John 
Martin, dance critic of the New York 
Times, acted as commentator. 

On March 1, Elsa Hilger, ’cellist and 
a member of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
played in the Auditorium of the Ethical 
Culture Society. Greta Hilger was the 
accompanist. On the same evening in 
the Academy of Music, Sidor Belarsky, 
bass, gave a recital. 

Nelson Eddy sang in the Academy of 
Music on March 11. The accompanist 
was Theodore Paxon. Andres Segovia, 
guitarist, played in Goodhart Hall on 
March 2. 

Among other piano recitalists, Alex- 
ander Kelberine, Vitya Vronsky and 
Victor Babin, duo pianists; José Iturbi, 
Moriz Rosenthal, and Jeanne Behrend, 
wife of Alexander Kelberine, all gave 
programs that were attended by large 
and appreciative audiences. 

Witttam E. Smit 





Philadelphia Composer’s Forum Offers 
New Works 


PuiLape pnts, April 5.—The Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance offered its second 
Composers Forum concert of the sea- 
son on March 16, several Philadelphia 
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musicians being represented as com- 
posers and performers. The works in- 
cluded were ‘Enchantment’ for chorus 
of women’s voices, directed by the com- 
poser, Edward Shippen Barnes; a set- 
ting of Vachel Lindsay’s “The Chinese 
Nightingale’ for speaking voice and 
piano, by Elizabeth Gest, who played 
the piano part, the reader being Maroa 
Baily; two songs by Guy Marriner, 
sung by Emily Stokes Hagar, soprano, 
the composer accompanying; Muriel 
Bayard’s setting of Edna St. Vincent 
Millay’s ‘The Ballad of the Harp 
Weaver’ sung by Mrs. Hagar, with the 
composer at the piano, and a movement 
from a Trio by an anonymous composer, 
performed by Charlton Lewis Murphy, 
violin; Nancy Derian, ’cello, and Gladys 
Johnson, piano. W. E. S. 


SABATINI TO CONDUCT 
ORCHESTRA IN TRENTON 


Philadelphia Composer, Pianist and 
Conductor to Succeed Max 
Jacobs in New Jersey 


PHILADELPHIA, 
April 5. — Gugli- 
elmo Sabatini, 
Philadelphia pian- 
ist, composer and 
conductor, has re- 
cently been ap- 
pointed conductor 
of the Trenton, N. 
J., Symphony for 
the 1937-38 season, 
succeeding Max 
Jacobs, who relin- 
quished the post to 
direct the newly 
formed New Jersey 
Chamber Symphony. 





Guglielmo Sabatini 


Mr. Sabatini, born in Casalanguida, 
Italy, in 1902, came to the United States 
in 1919, where he continued his musical 
studies with Von Sternberg in piano; 
Leoni in composition, and Mlynarski 
in conducting. In 1930 he founded the 
Italo-American Philharmonic Orchestra 
of Philadelphia which gives an annual 
series of several concerts. Mr. Saba- 
tini has also appeared as conductor of 
the Philadelphia Little Symphony, the 
City Symphony, and the Philadelphia 
Civic Symphony. At present he is a 
member of the conductorial staff on the 
local WPA Project, conducting the Rit- 
tenhouse Concert Orchestra. 


In addition to a number of compo- 
sitions Mr. Sabatini has to his credit 
many transcriptions of works by Cor- 
elli, Pasquini, Scarlatti, Pergolesi, 
Bach, and others. As a conductor he 
has introduced many new works to 
Philadelphia, including chamber-operas 
and ballets. W. E. S. 


Marriner Appointed to University of 
Pennsylvania Post 


PuHILapeLtpntia, April 5—Guy Mar- 
riner, associate director in charge of 
music at the Franklin Institute here for 
the past three years, was recently ap- 
pointed lecturer-in-music in the School 
of Fine Arts, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. A New Zealander by birth, Mr. 
Marriner had an active career as a con- 
cert pianist in England and the con- 
tinent before coming to this country. 
His course at the University of Penn- 
sylvania during the 1937-38 school vear 
will be devoted to the history of the 
opera, and will be entirely independent 
of his activities as musical director at 
Franklin Institute 


W. E. S. 


Siberia 


Singers from 
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Travel in the South 





The Siberian Singers, with Their Manager, Demeter Zachareff of Boston, Enjoy the Hospitable 
Climate of Charleston, S, C, 


CHARLESTON, §S. C., April &S. 

HE. Siberian Singers, Nicholas 
Vasilieff, conductor, who were heard 

in a return engagement here at the Fort 
Sumter Hotel, began their fourth and 
last tour of the season at Susquehanna 
University, Selingrove, Pa., on March 
30, and were scheduled to appear at 


CHORAL WORK GIVEN 
MacMillan Leads Mendelssohn 
Choir and Symphony in 


‘Belshazzar’s Feast’ 


Toronto, April 5.—The two premier 
musical organizations of this city, the 
Toronto Symphony and the Mendels- 
sohn Choir, united in a concert in Mas- 
sey Hall on March 2, under Sir Ernest 
MacMillan and Dr. H. A. Fricker. 

Sir Ernest MacMillan conducted the 
Symphony No. 6 of Tchaikovsky, and 
Dr. Fricker led the choir in Bach’s 
Motet, ‘Jesu Meine Freude’. Walton’s 
‘Belshazzar’s Feast’, for choir and or- 
chestra, Dr. Fricker conducting, was 
given a highly dramatic performance. 
Frederick Newnham, baritone, sang the 
solo parts with dignity and musical sig- 
nificance. 

Reginald Stewart was soloist with the 
symphony on Feb. 23, playing Ravel’s 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra. The 
other works were: 

‘Prelude to ‘The Mastersingers’ 


Symphony No. 3 in F......... 
‘Trish Air from County Derry’ 


‘Festival’ Overture ...... 





Wagner 
Brahms 
.. Grainger 
..Cyril Seott @ 
Mr. Grainger had come to the city 
and was present at the concert. He re- 
ceived an ovation after the playing of his 
‘Trish Air.’ 


Two “Passions” Performed 


Sea music featured the ninth subscrip- 
tion concert of the symphony on March 
9. Two compositions by the conductor, 
Sir Ernest MacMillan, ‘Sketches’ for 
string orchestra on French-Canadian 
Airs, Mendelssohn’s Hebrides’ Overture, 
‘La Mer’, by Debussy, Arnold Bax’s 
‘The Garden of Fand’, and Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 2 in D were performed. 

Two performances of Bach ‘Passions’ 
marked the close of the Lenten Season. 
The Bach Society under Reginald Stew- 
art gave an effective presentation of the 
‘St. Tohn Passion’ in Eaton Auditorium 
on March 20. At Convocation Hall of 
the University of Toronto, on March 23. 
Sir Ernest MacMillan conducted the 
Conservatory Choir and the symphony 
in Bach’s masterpiece, The ‘St. Matthew 
Passion.’ Both performances were heard 
by capacity audiences. These ‘Passions’ 
are given annually in this city, this be- 
ing the fourteenth performance of the 
‘St. Matthew’. The choirs and orches- 


many other educational institutions 
throughout the state. They will give 
two Concerts in Cleveland, O., as well 
as other large cities, and will conclude 
their season about April 15. Their 
repertoire includes liturgical music and 
folksongs, sung according to the tradi- 
tions Of old Russia. 


Cee eee 


HEARING IN TORONTO 


tra gave a well studied and inspired in- 
terpretation of these dramatic epics. 

Erma Brownscombe, mezzo-soprano, 
gave a debut recital in the Conservatory 
Music Hall on Feb. 25. Miss Browns- 
combe sang a program of Lieder, Slavic, 
French and English songs, and operatic 
arias. She displayed a voice of ample 
range and volume. 

William Primrose was presented by 
the Women’s Musical Club in a viola 
recital at Hart House on March 1. Mr. 
Primrose included works by Brahms, 
Boccherini, Nardini, Bach, Tartini and 
Paganini, 

Three piano recitals by notable artists 
were given in Eaton Auditorium during 
the past month. On Feb. 18 the fourth 
concert of the Music Masters’ Series 
brought Rachmaninoff. Moritz Rosen- 
thal revived nineteenth century music 
when he played at Eaton Auditorium 
on Feb, 22, and the fifth concert of the 
series brought Poldi Mildner, Viennese 
pianist, to Eaton Auditorium. She play- 
ed an exacting program of works by 
Schubert, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin 
and Brahms. 

The Madrigal Singers, a choir of 
women, under Dorothy Allan Park, ap- 
peared in Eaton Auditorium in associa- 
tion with the New World Chamber Or- 
chestra, The choral singing of these wo- 
men stands apart in the musical life of 
this country because of the rare quality 
of the voices and their subtleties of in- 
terpretation. Rosert H. Roperts 





Dr. Alexander McCurdy Begins 
Recital Tour 


Dr. Alexander McCurdy, head of the 
organ department of the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music, is making a recital tour 
during the month of April. He has al- 
ready appeared in Harrisburg Pa., 
Chapel Hill, N. C., Memphis, Tenn.. 
and Denton, Tex., on April 2, 3, 6 and 
9, respectively. Other cities on his 
itinerary include Fort Worth, Wichita 
Falls and San Antonio, all in Texas. 
on April 12, 14 and 16: and in 
the state of California, at San Diego, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Eureka, 
Stanford University, Oakland, and 
Marysville, on April 19, 20, 22, 23, 
25, 26 and 27. 
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(Continued from page 3) 

July 27. The last two weeks of the 
season will be in the hands of Willem 
can Hoogstraten, who has been identi- 
fied with the Stadium since 1922. Spe- 
cial opera and ballet performances will, 
as in the past, be conducted by Alex- 
ander Smallens. 

The fifth conductor is an American, 
George King Raudenbush, founder and 
conductor of the Harrisburg Symphony, 
who will make his first appearance in 
New York at these concerts. A Penn- 
sylvanian by birth, he began public ap- 
pearances as a violinist at the age of 
six, after studies with his father. Sub- 
sequently he studied at the Detroit Con- 





Cosmo-Sileo 


Mrs. Charles S. Guqgenheimer, Chairman of 
the Stadium Concerts 


servatory, the New England Conserva- 
tory, the American Institute of Applied 
Music in New York and later under 
Arnold Volpe, first conductor of the 
Stadium concerts, Henry Schradeick, 
Theodore Spiering and Eugene Ysaye. 
After service in the World War he 
made his New York debut as a violinist 
in Aeolian Hall in 1921, then went 
abroad, where he determined to take up 
conducting as a career. He was a 


Music CLUBS 


(Continued from page 3) 
tion commissioned him to write several 
vears ago. The work is based upon 
Anglo-American folk tunes. The orches- 
tra will appear twice during the fes- 
tival, the first time with Dalies Frantz, 
pianist, as soloist. 

Preceded by an aiternoon concert at 
which Beryl Rubinstein, pianist, and 
several choral groups will be heard, the 
festival will be opened formally on the 
evening of April 23 by the Indianapolis 
Symphony, conducted by Ferdinand 
Schaefer 

The tentative program 
follows: 


of events is as 


Tuvurspay, April 22—Registration: Meeting of 
Board f Directors 

Fripay April 23— Morning Registration ; 
Opening Business Meeting: Meeting of delegates 
by states to choose names of members to be pre 
sented Saturday morning to serve on Nominating 
Committee ifternoon, Concert: Maine Rich 
mond Glee Clint Mrs. Cora Pierce Richmond 
director: Tlowa BReethover Clut Mrs Hele 
Nacena Stark irect Cincinnati Mothe 
Singers. John Hoffman lirector Beryl Rubi 
stein, pianist; The Oklahoma Tulsans. Harr 
Evans, director Evening Formal Opening 
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STADIUM CONCERTS TO MARK TWENTIETH YEAR 





Viadimir Golschmann 


member of the New York Symphony 
at the time of its merger with the Phil- 
harmonic, then worked for a time in 
radio broadcasting under Walter Dam- 
rosch. In 1929 he organized the Har- 
risburg Symphony. 

Vladimir Golschmann, who will con- 
duct for the first two weeks, has not 
appeared at the Stadium before, al- 
though in 1924-25 he was a guest leader 
with the New Yory Symphony; in De- 
cember, 1931, he filled a week as guest 
conductor with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony. He was born in 
Paris on Dec. 16, 1893, of Russian par- 
ents. 

A total of $75,000 will be needed to 
cover the expenses for the summer—for 
conductors, the full Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, soloists, choruses, principals for 
the operas and ballets, and other items 
of the 1937 budget. Of this amount, 
Mrs. Guggenheimer reports, $9,600 has 
already been contributed leaving the sum 
of $65,400 still to be raised. 

The Stadium Concerts Committee is 
headed by Mrs. Guggenheimer as chair- 
man with Mayor Fiorello H. La Guar- 
dia and Adolph Lewisohn as honorary 
chairmen. Mrs. William S. Paley is 
executive vice-chairman and Mrs. 

. 





Kemp 


George King Raudenbush 





Willem van Hoogstraten 


Henry Martyn Alexander, Mrs. George 
Backer, Mrs. Christian R. Holmes, Mrs. 
Hulda Lashanska and Countess Mercati 
are vice-chairmen. Arthur Judson is 


cnn 





Fritz Reiner 





Alexander Smallens 


manager, Sam A. Lewisohn, treasurer, 
and Miss Margaret R. Boyd, secretary. 
Several new members have been added 
to the Stadium Concerts Committee. 


spun 


PREPARE TWENTIETH BIENNIAL PROGRAM 


Processional ; 


Pageant of States; Ritual Service. 
. Concert: 


Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
Ferdinand Schaeffer, conductor; Rudolph Ganz, 
Reryl Rubinstein, John Powell, Bomar Kramer 
in Bach concerto with orchestra; Louisville 
Chorus, Frederick Cowles, director. 

Saturpay, April 24—Morning, Registration: 
Rehearsal for Massed Junior Orchestra. ... Pro- 
ram for Junior Day: Mrs. Vincent H. Ober. 
National Junior Counselor, presiding: Introduc 
tion of National President and National Junior 
Chairmen; Presentation of biennial Scrapbook 
Contest awards; Presentation of cup to State 
with largest number of clubs subscribing 100% 

Junior Bulletin. . . . Musical Program: Music 
Club Ensemble of Logansport, Indiana, Mrs. Cole 
Watkins, director; Junior Civic Orchestra of 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. Sarah Yott, conduc 
tor; Apollo Boys Choir of Birmingham, Alabama 
Coleman Cooper, director; Violin Ensemble of 


Traverse City, Michigan. Mozelle Bennett Saw- 
ver, director: Daytona High School Glee Club, 
Marguerite Porter, director; Silberberg String 
Quartet of Boston, Massachusetts: Parker High 
School Band of Greenville, South Carolina, Ver 
non A. Bouknight. director . . Address, Ru 
lolph Ganz Program: Massed Junior Or: 
hest: Rudolph Ganz. conductor Afternoon 
Program: Alice in Wonderland sung by 400 rural 
school children. Louisville, Kentucky, conducted 
by Helen McBride. honoring Dr. Edgar Stillman 


Kelley’s (the composer) 
versary, Ar 


birthday anni 
wil 14: Singing Redmen of Oklahoma; 
figh School Chorus of Indianapolis. 


eightieth 


Technical 
Russell Paxton. director . Address, Mrs., Ed 
ward MacDowell. Evening. Federation Banquet 


Sunpay, April 25—Morning, Club President’s 
Breakfast; Council breakfast and conference with 
State treasurers; Meeting of Nominating Com 
mittee. Afternoon, Young Artists Semi-Finals 
. Program: The Burroughs Concert Chorus, 


Mrs. Jane Johnson Burroughs, director; John 
Powell, pianist; Kreiner Quartet, courtesy of 
Columbia Broadcasting System. . Evening, 


Concert: Amphion Chorus of Fargo, ‘North Da 


kota, Daniel Preston, director; John Charles 
Thomas, tenor. 
Monpay, April 26—Morning, Meeting of 


Council; Business Meeting; Report of Nominat 


ing Committee. ... Choral Day—Program of 
American Music; Address, Women in Choral 
Music, Mrs. Henry S. Drinker, Jr.; Missouri 


Madrigal Club, Mrs. Blanch Bliss Lyons, direc 
tor; Dayton Music Club Chorus, Ora Earl Geb 
hardt, director; West Palm Beach Music Stndy 
Club Chorus, Mrs. Frank C. McKenzie, director 
Noon, Federation Luncheon. . . . Address, Wo 
men in Music, Mme. Olga Samaroff Stokowski: 
Greetings from National Organizations—Sigma 
Alpha Tota, Mu Phi Epsilon, Delta Omicron 
{fternoon, Program: Baton Rouge Music Club 


Chorus, D. H. Pillar. director; Appleton. Wis 
consin, MacDowell Chorus, A. Glockzin 
director; Dayton Mother Singers, Mrs. Charles 
Funkhouser, director Minnesota Northland Sing 
ers, Mrs. Margrethe Hokanson. director: Artist 
Recital Evening, Young Artists’ Finals; Past 
Presidents’ Frolic. 

TUESDAY, April 27 M orninoa Business Ses 
sion: Anpointment of Election Board. ... Uni 
versity & College Day Program: Address, Mrs 
Tohn Alexander Jardine Musical Program 


Davidson, North Carolina, Symphonic Band 
James Christian Pfohl, conductor; Berea College 
Glee Club, Irene Ziegler, director; Columbus 
Mississippi, Girls Glee Club, Harold A. Richey 
director; North Dakota Fraternity Glee Club 
Afternoon, University of Washington Men’s 
Glee Club, C. W. Lawrence. director University 
of Louisville String Ensemble; Clinic, Marshal! 
Bartholomew; Wisconsin Stout Institute Sym 
phonic Singers, Harold Cooke, director. Evening 
Concert: Chicago String Quartet and Rudolph 
Reuter, pianist. 

Wepnespay. April 28—Morning, Election; 
Meeting of Council; Business Meeting. Noon 
Past Presidents’ Assembly Luncheon. Afternoon 
Choral, Piano and String Ensemble: Hardin 
Piano Ouartet (Virginia), Bristow Hardin, direc 
tor; Old Harp Singers. George Pullen Jackson 
director. . . . Meeting State and District Presi 
dents Council. Evening. Concert: National Svm 
phony Orchestra, Hans Kindler, conductor; Dalies 
Frantz, pianist. 

Tuyrspay, April 295—Morning, Business Meet 
ing; Junior conference; Music in Religious Edu 
cation conference. Afternoon, Program: A Cay 
pella Choir of Hagerstown, Maryland, Raymond 
Hollinger. director; Choir of First Presbyterian 
Church, Charleston, West Virginia, Mrs. Annic 
Laurie Leonard. director; Columbus, Ohio, Broad 
Street Church Choir, Herbert Huffman, director 
Hattiesburg. Misssissippi, State Teachers Vespe 


Choir, Frank Earl March, Tr., director... 
joard Meeting Evenina. Concert: National 


Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Hans Kindler, conduc 
tor (7:30-8:30 concert for children). 
Fripay, April 30—Board meeting. 











Georges Enesco Rests in the Greenroom in an 
intermission of the Concert of the Cleveland 
Orchestra Which He Conducted in Oberlin 


Richard Crooks Steps Off the Train from a Tour and 
Returns to Concert and Opera Activities in New York 





Shura Cherkassky in Warsaw Where 


vo a Pi ital : 
He Gave a Piano Recite Eugen Zador, Hungarian Composer, 


with the Daughters of the Publisher, 
Ernst Eulenburg, at Karlsbad 


Eugenia Buxton, Pianist, 
on Her Five-gaited Mount, 
Holly, in Memphis 


Walter Koons, Music Edi- 
tor for NBC, Receiving 
the Palms of an Officer 
of the French Academy 
from Comte Charles de 
Ferry de Fontnouvelle, 
French Consul General in 
New York 








SORTIES 
AND 
SQJOURNS 





Arthur Foote, Veteran American Com- 
poser, Takes His Ease in a Country Setting 


































“. . . ENDS SEASON IN TRIUMPH” 


The finest concert Victor Kolar has 
in Orchestra Hall 


ended the current subscription series 


ever conducted 


of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 


Detroit Times, March 19, 1937 





Conductor—Detroit Symphony 





ICTOR KOLAR « 


Orchestra @. Ford Symphony Orchestra 


(HEADLINE, Detrorr Times, Marca | 














COMMENTS 
of the Detroit Symphony Orches 
final concert, March 18, 1937 


as 





KOLAR . 
OF THE 
OF PROGRAM-BUILDING TO DISTINGUISH THE FAREWELL OCCA. 


. GAVE THE WORK 
READINGS OF 


BRAHMS’ FIRST SYMPHONY 
THE 


ONE 


BEST SEASON 4 GREAT PIECE 


SION ... FLOWERS WERE BROUGHT IN AND SOON EMBOWERED 
THE CONDUCTOR’'S STAND, WHERE VICTOR KOLAR STOOD WITH 


HIS COUNTENANCE ALL A-BEAM Detroit News, March 19, 1937 


THE DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA'S SUBSCRIPTION SERIES 


CLOSED WITH A PROGRAM THAT WAS A FITTING CLIMAX FOR 


THE SEASON AND, UNDER THE BATON OF VICTOR KOLAR, 
SOARED TO THE HEIGHTS OF MUSICAL EXPRESSION WITH A 
VIRILE INTERPRETATION OF THE POWERFUL BRAHMS’ FIRST 


SYMPHONY IN C-MINOR—(Detroit Free Press, March 19, 1937). 


Thursday 


the orchestra. 
appeared on the program 
director. 


with one another. 


team-work between them. 


plete and whole-hearted. 








By 


evening in Orchestra 
with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 


as 


EDITORIAL 
tribute to Victor Kolar in Detroit News. 


March 17, 1937 





Wittiam K. KeLsey 


Hall, 


Victor 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch brought him to Detroit as his assistant 
to conduct rehearsals, and when Mr. Gabrilowitsch plaved a concerto 
Presently he was directing the popular concerts 


assistant conductor. 


And all the time he was doing the hard 
bringing the orchestra into shape and keeping it in shape 
Behind, the necessary man who bore the labor and heat of the day 

Conductors have a reputation for being temperamental 
Yet from the time 
death of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, there was 


Mr. 


And during the 


When opportunity afforded, Mr. Kolar introduced music 
It was he who first programmed Richard Strauss’ Domestic Svmphom 
he who first played the major works of Sibelius im this city 
other things, we are grateful to Victor Kolar. 
discerning lovers of music appreciate what 
Victor Kolar has been to the Detroit Orchestra through all these wears 


Kolar 


His co-operation 


rounds 


Hus @ 


Then 
Later he became 
regular rowtene 


He was 


4 


understanding and 


Visit me 


tor Mot getiung 
Kolar came to Detrow 
perfect 
regime of 
Mr. Kolar has rehearsed the program and turned over to the visitor 
the applause) a superbly trained instrument. 
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new to Detromers 
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For these. amen? 


We sometimes wonder whether 
a four-square tower of strength 











Limited Number of Guest Appearances 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR 


JUDSON, Inc., 113 West 
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Division of Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System 
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